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For the Christian Secretary. 


$250 for a tract ow Systematic Benef: 
icence. 

A merchant of twenty years’ experience 

in active business, has placed in the hands 


of the undersigned two hundred and fifty 
dollars, to be awarded to the author of the 


systematic beneficence, and of statedly ap- 
propriating certain portions of income for 
benevolent objects. 

His experience has taught him that the 
love of money strengthens with the increase 
of property, and that employments, highly 
praiseworthy in themselves, often betray 
men into covetousness, because they have 


Baptists in North Stonington. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—-By some of our, 
friéads from Hartford who witnessed the | 
niighty gathering at the recent Association | 
in this town, we were termed “a Baptist | 
hole.” We do not altogether despise the | 
name, for certainly we could not have been | 
entitied to this term alittle above one cen- | 
tury ago. Then not asingle Baptist church | 
if even a Baptist believer was known in all | 
this region. It is true thata church of the | 
standing order was then recognized in our) 
town affairs, and so blended with secular | 
business as to be spoken of with as litile| 
holy reverence as matters of state. Such | 
a course of things, however, was not des-| 
tined alwaystoexist. In an adjoining town | 
about one hundred and six years ago, the| 
courageous Valentine Wightman (who, ac- 
cording to history and tradition, was neph- | 
ew of Edward Wightman, the last man 
burnt in England for heresy,) reflected the 
light of truth upon the darkness of error, 
with such increasing brilliancy that all that 
is leftof that order is one small society 
numbering, we believe, about one hundred. 
The remainder of us are Baptists. 

Our little town, which measures only 
about eight miles square, is adorned with 
three elegant Baptist churches, all recently 
built. They are supplied with three young 
ministers, the oldest perhaps not much ex- 
ceeding thirty years. Their salaries are 
small—too small—varying from $200 to 
$400 per year. Their method of preach- 
ing, whichis chiefly extemporaneous, an-| 
swers very well forthe country. It is aim-| 
ed rather to the heart and conscience than | 
the understanding—rather to arouse than | 
convince. They aspire not to eloquence. 
and tuste, while they endeavor to follow in| 
the footsteps of their aged fathers in enthu-| 
siasm, energy and the monotone voice.— | 
Though this has ever been the mode of | 
preaching, and these ancient peculiarities | 
the chief forte of our Baptist ministers in| 
this section of country,still most of the con- | 
versions give evidence of their genuineness. | 
But would not a system of preaching hav- | 
ing less sympathy and sound, and more | 
reason and sense save our churches much | 
difficulty ? I donot mean by this a kind | 
of preaching that has no heart and earnest- 
ness init, but that which, while it avoids toc | 
much of mere animal excitement, allows | 
the individual calmness and reflection on 
the subject of his soul’s eternal interest. 

Iam happy to say there 1s evidence in 
some of the above named churches in favor | 
of that kind of preaching which has more 
of solid argument than tears—more of mets 
pel truth then human sympathy. 
fact that we are approaching an age of ar- 
gument and reason, where these two weap- 
ons are to bear sway in opening the way 
for the truth. Would not that kind of | 
preaching, then, which contains these in-| 
gredients in little larger quantities, deliv- 
ered in energy and earnestness, be more 
useful in building up the Redeemer’s king- 
dom? Butlam straying from my sub- 
ject, 

The first Baptist church in this town was 
formed in the year 1743, and now consists | 
of 185 members; the 2d do. in 1765, and | 
now numbers 164 members ; the 3d do. in| 
1829, and now has 180 members, making! 


| 


in this little town 529 regular Baptist com-| occasion, nearly the whole camp of Israel | 
municants. Besides this, there is a large | rebelled against Moses, and were clamor- | kind between them, and carry the banner 


| ous to have him stoned, and another leader 


number who, though not members, are Bap- 
tist in sentiment. 

Notwithstanding we have by far the = 
gest numbers and influence, we have ever 
felt disposed to treat the remaining little 
congregational branch with christian char- 
ity and kindness. In the village of Mill- 
town, the third meeting on the Sabbath 
has, for many years, been held in common, 
aud called the “Union Meeting,” in which 
both societies have united in exhortation, 
prayer and praise. ‘The minister of each 
cenomination has alternately led in prayer 
or remarks, where in common many pre- 
e10us seasons have been enjoyed. At our 
meetings cold formalities are thrown aside 3 
we greet each other with a hearty shake of 
the hand, after which fullows a friendly in- 
terchange of feeling and social enjoyment. 
Ail appear to be happy and interested in 
each other, and thus far the Lord has pros- 
pered us. The town may be said to be 
religious, and decidedly Baptist. 

In conclusion, allow us to say one thing 
which we think no town around us can 
boast of—for fifteen years past, the Lord, 
We trust, has raised up among us fifteen 
ministers of the gospel. Don’t you think 
we are “a Baptist hole ?”’ M. 

North Stonington, Aug., 1847. 


adopted’ no system of benevolent action 
calculated to counteract this tendency.— 
He believesthatthe danger of becoming 
miserly and covetous in after life is great- 
ly overlooked by the young, and that the 
consequence follows, that when fortunes 
are amassed, men fail to comply with a 
tithe of the new obligations which God im- 
poses upon them. 

He is of opinion, also, that the system- 
atic and constant calls which the Mosaic 


law made for the surrender of property, | 


were desigued as a preventive to covetous- 
ness; and that under the gospel, God had 
asimilar design in his demand that all 
should be consecrated to his service. ‘That 
the direction, “upon the first day of the 
week to lay by in store as God has prosper- 
ed,” is the best possible mode of laying a foun- 
dation for benevolent action, That the 
wants of the church; the condition of the 
poor and suffering; the degradation of the 
ignorant; the folly of the unbelieving— 
self-interest; our own happiness; all de- 
mand exactly this kind of system from those 
engaged in the pursuit of wealth. 

While able treatises have appeared on 
the subject of covetousness, the donor of the 
premium believes that the divinely pre- 
scribed method( proportionate contributions 
and systematic beneficence) has not been 
brought beforethe public. His desire is, 
to have others participate in the great ad- 
vantages which be thinks he has himself 
derived from this course; end he hopes 
some light may be elicited, which may in- 
duce concert of action on the part of Chris- 
tians in the appropriation of certain defi- 
nite proportions of their weekly or month- 
ly incomes for the service of God. 

Committee of award, Hon. Thos. S.Wil- 
liams, of Hartford, Conn., Rev. William 
R. Williams and Richard T. Haines, Esq., 
of New York. 

The manuscripts, each accompanied by 
a sealed envelope containing the name of 
the author, to be sent, (postpaid) on or be- 
fore March 1, 1848, to 

Wiruram A. Hatrocn, 
150 Nassau street, New York. 
The Power of Prayer. 

Moses was called by the Lord the meek- 

est man of the earth: (Numb. xii. 3.)— 


'Hence, he possessed the qualification to| “Il know we did,” replied the first, “but I 


have more power with God in prayer than 
any other man then living. After God had 
poured vial after vial of his wrath upon the 
haughty, tyrannical Pharaoh and his sub- 


jects, tor refusing to release the Israelites 
It is a\from their cruel bondage, Pharaoh again 


and again called on Moses to pray for the 
removal of the plagues; in no instance did 
the meek Moses refuse, or his prayers fail 
of an answer. A man of the world, aud 
many present church members, if in Moses’ 
place, would have utterly refused to pray 
for such an oppressor ; but would have said, 
“Now, yeu wicked wretch, you have got in 
a bad scrape, get out the best way you can;” 
and if they did pray, with so little of the 
meekness of Moses, and of faith, that their 
prayers would avail but little. When the 
fire of God’s anger was consuming the re- 
bellious Israelites, Moses prays, and the 
fire ceases; (Numb. ii. 1-3.) On another 


appointed in his stead, to lead them back 
to Egypt. Then it was, that the meek, hum- 
ble, God-like Moses appeared more like a 
bright angel of glory, than a mortal man, 
and exhibited much of the crowning char- 


acteristic of the Saviour; for he prayed | 


most earnestly for his rebellious country- 
men, notwithstanding the Lord had prom- 
ised, that after the destruction of those re- 
belx, he would make of him a greater and 
mightier nation than they; but still he 
pleads for God’s glory and the life of the 
rebels; and the Lord hears and answers 
his prayer.—Numb. xiv. 1-25. 

When the proud Assyrian monarch, Sen- 
nacherib, was marching with a mighty ar- 
my to invade defenseless Judiah, its pious 
king, Hezekiah, and the prophet Elisha, 
held a prayer meeting and cried to Heaven 
for protection; (2 Chron. xxii. 20,) and 
the Lord sent an angel that very night and 
slew 185,000 men; and thus delivered the 
Jews from their impending danger. (2 
Chron. xxii. 21-23; 2 Kings xix. 35-38.) 

We have another striking instance of the 
power of prayer, in the case of Elisha.— 
The king of Syria sent an army to take 
Elisha captive. A mighty host surround- 
ed the city of Dothan where Elisha was 


best approved treatise on the importance of|man; and he saw, and behold the moun- 


then residing, and his servant was much| child puts in his father’s word. And let 
alarmed $ but, as the Psalmist said, ‘the, Us remember, too, that our eternal destiny 
hinges on our believing or not believing ; 
for it is declared by Him who cannot lie, 
‘He that believeth not shall be damned.” 


OAR RS 


Church and State. 


The London Patriot quotes, with ap- 
plause, the following striking thoughts of 
Rev. Dr. Cheever, on the injury dune to re- 
ligion by the union of the State with the 
Church, contained in his ** Wanderings of 
a Pilgrim,” which are true enough and im- 
portant to bear frequent meditation i— 

“The history of Geneva is singular, as 
containing within itself a demonstration, 


; fie ._ | that under every form both of truth and er- 
conde these angelic beings to hiscid. Agsin ‘ror, the State cad the Church united are 


Elisha prays the Lord to smite this hostile | . 
ae: ‘intolerant. The State oppresses the Church 


host with blindness, and it is done. And | the Church, in her turn, tempted by the 
l | . ‘ . . - | ry ’ 

Keone og ° cerned mqnens of Siiohs State, oppresses those who differ from her ; 

if he should kill this invading army, then in. and so the work goes on. At first it was 


his power, “No,” says Elisha, “set bread 
’ | ° ° ° 
onl Welet Riles daa” the State and Romanism—the fruit, intole 


He did 20, and| ance next, it was the State and Unitari 
; : yas th . 
thus heaped coals of fire on their heads, | , : zs 
and melted their hearts from enmity to} 


righteous are as bold as a lion,’’ Elisha 
says, ‘Fear not, for they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.”— 
‘And Elisha prayed, and said, Lord, I 
pray thee open his eyes, that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young 


tain was full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha.”—2 Kings vi. 12-17. 
What a striking illustration of the poet’s 
remark, 


“The Christian is the highest style of man.”’ 


Angels of glory are his guards, aud he has 
only to ask his Heavenly Father, and he 


anism—the fruit, intolerance; next, it was 


F “3 ‘the State and Calvinism—the fruit, intole- 
love: and ever after they were warm friends | ‘ 


, ; irance; in tt Vaud, it is the 

to Elisha and Israel; (2 Kings vi. 7-23.) ite . dd Sa oe re lit - trait 
: ate and democratic infidelity—th 

We thus deduce from the above example ~ y ; 


‘intolerance. ‘The demonstration is such 
the character of the man of God with @ hat ion ie ae Meta 
; ik at ‘that no man cau resist its power. ocu- 

double portion of Elijah’s spirit. i P 


. late the Church, so to speak, with the State, 

1. He was a man of strong, unwavering gt a "tg al cag a aba 
re i ‘i ar 

faith in God. plag y ; 


9 no constitution—not the most heavenly— 
2. Le was a man of prayer, and used the ¥ 


esis ye is proof against the virus. Jolin Knox, es- 
most brief and simple expressions, and the 2 a . 
ne caping from the Castle of St. Andrews, in 
Lord granted his petitions 


Scotland, and compelled to flee the king- 
= Be wee a very bold man; a-whole dom f + hi life, fi ~ d security in tite 
: Sa HS : or his li oun : : 
army failed to intimidate him. x 7 _ 


. "ur — | because there his religion was the religion 
4. He carried out the divine principles, g . 


‘of the State. If it had not been, he would 


“love your enemies,” “overcome evil with, : . 
” /merely have gone out from one fire for an- 
good, 


Hence, his prayers truly had pow- | s 
er in them, ervetus, esca 


|other fire to devour him. 
‘ ing in like manner from a Roman Catho- 
Elijah’s prayers had power to open and _ 
shut heaven, and to call down fire. Daniel’s 


lic prison in France, where he would oth- 
. ‘erwisé have been burned in person (as he 

prayer draws an angel from heaven, and 

shuts the mouths of lions, so that he was | 


was in effivy) fled also toGeneva; but his 
safe among them." 


religion not being the religion of the State, 
> : , ‘the evangelical republic burned him. And 
7 gy sag ag thus the grand error of the Reformers in 
. ‘the union of Church and State occasioned 

ynencetiniga poseanes by a ten days’ prayer-| what perhaps is the darkest crime that 
Spree Ae ee ‘stains the annals of the Reformation. The 
burning of Servetus in Roman Catholic 
fires would have added but an impercepti- 
‘ble shade to the blackness of darkness in a 
' system which invariably has been one of 
intolerance and cruelty. But the man was 
permitted by Divine Providence to escape, 
and to come to Geneva, to be burned alive 
there by a State allicd to a system of faith 
and mercy, to show to all the world that 
even that system cannot be trusted with lu- 
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Simple Faith. 


“ Be nol afraid, only believe..’’—Marx v. 36, 


The difficulties of religion are not in the 
understanding. ‘The first problem, salva- 
tion by faith alone, is the simplest propo- 
sition that was ever placed before the mind 
of man, It reminds me of a pretty illus- 
tration of the childlike simpiicity of a chris- 
tian’s faith, which I once heard in the ser- 
mon ofa French preacher, Adolphe Monod. 
| ‘Two children were standing at evening 
}on the summit of a hill, watching the set- 
|ting sun as it seemed slowly to roll along 
the bright horizon. ‘ What a way,” said 
ithe elder, **the sun has moved since we saw 
jit coming from behind that tree!’?  « And 
yet you remember,” said the younger boy, 
| ewe learned in this morning’s lesson with 
| our father, that the sun never moves at all.’’ | 


| 


with the Church, though it be the purest 
charch in the world, will bring forth intol- 
erunce and murder. The union is adulter- 
ous, the progeny is sinful works, even 
though the mother be the embodied pro- 
fession of justification by faith. God's 
mercy becomes changed into man’s cruel- 
ty. So in the brightest spot of piety then 
on the face of the earth, amidst the out- 
shining glory of the great doctrine of the 
gospel—justificetion by faith—God _per- 
mitted the smoke and the cry of torture by 


do not believe it, because I see it is not so. 
I saw thee ; is morning, and . 
I re : play? aan ein “0 "Sow pt ‘ fire to go up to heaven, to teach the na- 
thi rat a BS “el : atl ‘tions that even purity of doctrive, if enforc- 
ling get a iat distance without moving ? | : i? . : 
ey! ‘ed by the State, will produce the bitterest 
You know very well that if we did not move | rah “ mann i: neal Gm Ania 
we should remain always just where we are” : ‘ 
upon the bill.” Bet nur father,” eaid the | erent’?! that is the lesson read in the 
; Es dy 'smoke of the funeral pyre of Servetus, as 
other, “tour father told us it is the earth . : * 
es came? sills tn teieemaiilie uaa it rolls up black against the stars of heav- 
lied tl “ ld on ; it rs - len; that the union of Church and State, 
e i 5 t » MOL | ° ° > ‘ 
— pltagonsic's : sige dae _ vdinggond even of a pure church in a free State, is the 
move: Lam standing upon it now, and so 
are you, and it does not stir; how can you 


pretend to think it moves, while all the | Mvat Kyau the Karen Convert 
' v ] ; . 


time it stands quietly under our feet ot 
“I see all that as plain as you do,” rejoin-| The Rev. B. L. Abbott, missionary from 


ed the younger: “I feel the ground quite Burmah, gives the interesting history of 
still under my feet. I see the sun rise on) Myat Kyau, who, in 1888, in a village 
that side, and set on this side of the heav-| north of Baumee, received a Burmeése 
ens. I don’t know how it can be—it seems | Tract from Siway Bay an earlier cvuvert. 
impossible—but our father says it, and) Myat Kyau was “the principal man of the 
therefore it is so.”’ village. The Tract was read to him again 
These simple ones might divide man-| and again, but Karen-like, he said nothing 
for several weeks. He pondered ‘ts truths, 
however, became uneasy, dissatisfied, anx- 
ious, and finally went over into Burmah to 
inquire of the Cliistians there the meaning 
of these things, aud returned a decided 
Christian. He learned to read, taught oth- 
ers to do so, and explained the precepts of 
the gospel so fur as he understood them.— 
He was not baptized, and did not see a mis- 
sionary even, uvtl two years after lis con- 
version. But his influence in favor of the 
truth was perhaps uever surpassed by a con- 
verted heathen. His zeal, firmness, and 
integrity —his hatred of iniquity and love 
of holiness were so thoroughly illustrated 
in all that he did, that those who would not 
believe and obey the truth could find no 
peace in his village. In 1840, says Mr. 
Abbott, “I baptized Myat Kyau, at Sando- 
date or to confound them, it comes to the} way. A Church of fifty members was or- 
one simple description at last—they that! ganized in his village, and he was appoint- 
do, and they that do not, take their Father’s|ed their preacher.” 
word. Can the youngest amongst us, the After this he alternately studied and la- 
most ignorant, the most fvolish, pretend to|bored with Mr. Abbotts in 1843 he was 
savy, We do not understand it, we do not| selected to go out as a preacher to distant 
know what is ofeant by faith? We are| Christian villages, from which urgent ap- 
not sure if we have faith enough, if we have! peals for a ‘l'eacher had been received, and 
right faith or wrong faith, or any faith at | where his services were wonderfully bless- 
all; asif we were some strange mysterious | ed ; and he has since been abundant in faith- 
thing? Let us never forget the simplicity | ful labors as a herald of the gospel.— Am. 
of faith; it is the confidence which a little | Messenger. 


destruction of religious liberty.” 


Son nie eine ee ee ieee 


of their parties through the world from first 
to last, from the gates of Paradise to the 
judgment seat; there never has been, and 
there never will be any other division, but 
they that take, and they that will not take 
their Father’s word. Every page of the 
Bible is a declaration of this truth; every 


page of human history is a manifestation 
of it; every page in our own life and con- 
versation is a perpetual confirmation of it. 
The believing and the unbelieving, the righ- 
teous and the wicked, the happy and the 
miserable, the saved and the lost, the jus- 
tified and the condemned, the dead and the 
living—we may take the scripture defini- 
tion of the two parties under what terms 
we please, explain them, descant upon 
them, write volumes on volumes to eluci- 


man power; that the State, in connection: 


“The Religious Tract Society,” London. 


This Society in its forty-eighth year made 
a considerable advance on the year preced- 
ing. It issued 288 new publications, and 
circulated 18,224,836 copies, The total 
circulation, at home and abroad, in forty- 
eight years, amounts to nearly 442,000,000 
copies. 

The receipts of the year were £59,416 
3s. Od. or about $285,000, of which £6,- 
080 13s. 9. or $29,184 were donations. 
The gratuitous issues and grants in money 
amounted to 888,092.—J0. 

Dr. Channing’s Last Days. 

The Rev. Dr. E. W. Channing, if not the 
father of Unitarianisin in this country, was 
one of those most active and successful in 
promotingit. His polished eloquence gave 
him, in connection with his general refine- 
ment and high moral tone, a_ notoriety 
which none of his class enjoyed. Dr. Chan- 
ning was originally Orthodox, if we are 
rightly informed, on the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but gradually sunk 
down tillhe became a mere Unitarian, re- 
garding Christ only as a highly virtuous 
man, and his religiou only an excellent sys- 
tem of ethics. With these sentiments we 
suppose—we fear—he died; but we find 
/in an instructive little volume, by the Rev. 
| Dr. Burgess, of Hartford, Connecticut, a 
‘statement, which to our mind implies, that 
lin his last days Dr. Channing felt the chilli- 
ness and meagreness of his system, and 
would fain, if it had been possible, have 
put into it a life and power which properly 
belongs not to it, or to any system which 
does not make Christ “very God,” as well 
as “very man.” Dr. Channing cied in 
1842. During that year the noted Mr. 
Brownson, who had been a theological fol- 
lower, and styled himself a spiritual son of 
Dr. Channing, addressed him a letter, de- 
| claring he had discovered the hollowness of 
ithe system which they both in common 
held, and that it satisfied neither the claims 
of truth nor the wants of the human heart. 
What effect this warning had cannot be 
known ; but it appears, that, attending a 
meeting of a society in Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, soon after, Dr. Channing delivered 
an address in which he used language, 
which, to say the very least, sounds strange 
to attr ears, coming from the lips of a man 
of his views. Asif, says Dr. Burgess, thro’ 
all his negations a gleam from the heaven 
of truth had shot in at sunset, he said, that 
“the doctrine of the Word made flesh, 
shows us God uniting himself most intimate- 
ly with our nature, manifesting himself in 
}a human form, for the very end of making 
|us partakers of his own perfection.” “The 
‘doctrine of grace, as it is termed,’’ he said, 
'«‘reveals the Infinite Father imparting his 
Holy Spirit, the best gift he can impart, to 
the humblest human being whoimplores it.” 
In the concluding paragraph, he uttered 
what, as a rhetorical apostrophe, would be 
|almost profane, and asa prayer would be 
| at variance with the efforts of his life :— 
“Come, friend and Saviour of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood upon the cross, to 
reconcile man to man and earth to heav- 
en!” <A few days after he died at Ben- 
nington, Vermont.—Southern Churchman. 
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The Outside Passenger. 

Some years ago, a young lady who was 
going into a northern country, touok a seat 
in the stage coach. For many miles she 
rode alone; but there was enough to 
amuse her in the scenery through which she 
passed, andin the pleasing anticipations 
that occupied her mind. She had been en- 
gaged as governess for the grand-children 
of an earl, and was now travelling to his 
seat. At mid-day, the coach stopped at an 
inn, at which dinner was provided, and she 
alighted and sat down at the table. An 
elderly man followed, and sat down also.— 
The young lady arose, rang the bell, and 
addressing the waiter, said, ‘Here is an 
outside passenger. I cannot dine with an 
outside passenger.” The stranger bowed, 
saying, “I beg your pardon, madam ; I can 
go into another room,” and immediately 
retired. The coach soon afterwards re- 
sumed its course, and the passengers their 
places. 

At length the coach stopped at the gate 
leading to the castle to which the young 
lady was going ; but there was not such 
prompt attention as she expected. All 
eyes seemed directed to the outside passen- 
ger, who was preparing to dismount. She 
beckoned, and was answered, *‘As soon as 
we have attended to his lordship, we will 
come to you’ <A few words of explana- 
tion ensued, and, tu her dismay, she found 
that the outside passengers with whom she 
had thought it beneath her to dine, was hot 
only a nobleman, but that very nobleman in 
whose family she had hoped to be an in- 
mate. What could she do? How could 
she bear the interview? She felt really 
ill, and the apology she sent for her non- 
appearing that evening was more than pre- 


tence. 
The venerable peer was a considerate 


man, and one who knew the way in which 
the scripture speaks of the going down of 
the sun. ‘We must not allow the night to 
pass thus,” said he to the countess; ‘you 


must send for her, and we must talk to her 
before bed-time.” Hereasoned with the 
foulish girl respecting her conduct, insisted 
on the impropriety of the state of mind that 
it evinced, assured her that nothing could 
induce him to allow his children tp be taught 
such notions, refused to accept any apolo« 
gy that did not gothe length of acknowl- 
edging that the thought was wrong, and 
when the right impression appeared to be 
produced, gave her his hand. 

The Lord of all, before whose judgment- 
seat every human being must hereafter 
stand, was, for a season, in the world, and 
the world knew him not. When he was 
on eatth, the Son of God was but an out- 
side passenget. With what consternation 
will many of those who treated him with 
disdain recogmze in the Almighty Judge of 
quick and dead, the despised itinerant from 
Galilee, whom they scorned and derided ! 
And as it was with him, so it is with his li¢- 
ing representatives. By far the greater 
number of those who belong to the court of 
the Prince of princes have been outside 
passengers. What will be the feelings of 
many who have treated them contemptu- 
ously when they hear the words, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me 1” 

Happy would it be for the churches of 
Christ if all who belong to them were to 
remember habitually that they also have a 


Master who is in heaven ; and that nothing 


is more clearly deducible from his instruce 
tions, than that evety one who desires to 
enjoy his favor, should be ready at all times 
to exercise courtesy towards an outside 
passenger.— London Bap. Mag. 
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Insect Slavery. 


The most remarkable fact connected 
with the history of ants, is the propensity 
possessed by certain species to kidnap the 
workers of other species and compel them 
to labor for ihe benefit of the community, 
thus nsing them completely as slaves; and 
as far as we yet know, the kidnappers are 
red, or pale colored ants, and the slaves, 
like the illstreated natives of Africa, are of 
a jet black. The time for capturing slaves 
extends overt a period of about ten weeks, 
and never commences until the male and 
female are about emerging from the pupa 
state } and thus the ruthless maranders nev- 
er interfere with the continuation of the 
species. ‘This instinct seems specially pro- 
vided $ for were the slave-ants created for 
no other end than to fill the station of sla 
very to whichthey appear to be doomed, 
still even that office must fail were the at- 
tacks to be made on their nests before the 
winged myriads have departed or are de 
parting, charged withthe duty of continus 
ing their kind. When the red ants are 
about to sally forth on a marauding expedi- 
tion, they send scouts to ascertain the exact 
position in which a colony of negroes may 
be found. These scouts having discovered 
the objects of their search, return to the 
nest and report their success. 

Shortly afterwards the army of red ante 
marches forth, headed by a vanguard,which 
is perpetually changing, the individuals who 
constitute it, when they have advanced a 
little before the main body, halting, falling 
into the rear, and being replaced by others. 
The vanguard consists of eight or ten ants 
only. When they have arrived near the 
negro cuolony they disperse, wandering 
through the herbage and hunting about, as 
aware of the propinquity of the object of 
their search, yet ignorant of its exact posi- 
tion. At last they discover the settlements; 
and the foremost of the invaders, rushing 
impetuously to the attack, are met, grap- 
pled with, and frequently killed by the ne- 
groes on guard. The alurm is quickly 
communicated to the interior of the nest 3 
the negroes sally forth by thousands; and 
the red ants rushing to the rescue, a despe- 
rate conflict ensues} which, however, al 
ways terminates in the defeat of the ne- 
groes, whe retire to the innermost recesses 
of their habitation. Now follows the scene 
of pillage. 

The red ants, with their powerful mane 
dibles, tear open the sides of the negro ang 
hills, and rush into the heart of the citadel. 
In afew minutes each invader emerges, 
varrying in its mouth the pupa of a worker 
negro, which it has obtained in spite of the 
vigilance and valor of its natural guardians. 
The red ants return in perfect order to theit 


nests, bearing with them their living bur 
dens. On reaching their nest the pupa ap 
pears to be treated precisely as their own 3 
and the workers, when they emerge, per- 
form the duties of the community with the 
greatest energy and apparent good will. 
They repair the nest, excavate passages, 
collect food, feed the larvee, take the pupa 
into the sunshine, aud perform every office 
which the welfare of the colony requires. 
They conduct themselves entitely as if fule 
filling their original destination. —MNewman’s 


History of Insects. 
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The man of the world looks to himself, 
and calls those things evil that are displea- 
sing to himself. The Christian looks to 
God, and calls those things evil whieh are 


displeasing to him. a 


RPP ner 


Sin is the only thing which God hates. 
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vot Letter from Rev. E. N. Jensks. 
Christian Secretary. ves acaba! | 
ee ee aainggp Dear Breturen,—I have not been able to re- 


HARTFORD, FRIDAY, AUGUST 27. 
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deem my promise of giving you an account of the 
remainder of our voyage from America till now; 
and pow I can only give you some very few traces 
of the general outline. We had a tong passage 
from Auger to China, as the monsoon changed be- 
fore we arrived. We accomplished the entire voy- 
age from New York, however, in only one hundred 
and five days. ‘The voyage from Anger was of 
but little interest—the weather was very hot, and 
we lost much of our former curiosity and interest 
in the daily events at sea. We at length arrived 
on the Gth of Oct., all well, and safely at Macao, 
where our company separated ; bro. Dean to go to 
Hong Kong, and brn. Clopton and Pearcy to Can- 
ton, while we remained at Macao till we should 
hear of an opportunity for Siam: for this we wait- 
ed nearly two months, and embarked on board the 
Prince of Wales on the 30th November, where-we 
were amply and handsomely accommodated, and 
arrived here on the Mth of Dec., in just two weeks 
from China. 

While detained in China I procured a teacher, 
and began the systematic study of the language. 
I had also an opportunity of forming an agreeable 
acquaintance with all the missionaries at Macao, 
Canton, and Hong Kong. Rev. A. P. Happer, M. 
D., by whom we were hospitably entertained while 
at Macao, is now the only missionary there, and is 
under the patronage of the Presbyterian Board. He 


Domestic Missions. 

We have intentionaily avoided an expression of 
wpinion in regard to the discussion on Domestic 
Missions’between’Viator,” and “A Member of the 
Board,” because we knew they were eminently 
qualified to conduct the discussion themselves.— 
But as the subject is one of so much importance, 
and is attracting the increased attention of the 
State Convention from year to year, it may be ex- 
pected that we sAould not pass over this discussion 
in silence. 

We have no remarks to make upon the merits of 
the positions assumed by either of our correspond- 
ents,and are perfectly willing the reader should 
judge for himself which of the two has the right of 
the case ; but we fear a remark of one of them 
may be wrongfully construed. In his endeavors to 
show that cur present Domestic Missionary organ- 
ization is a defective one, he complains of the want 
of success on the part of our missionaries. ‘This 
might be so construed as to lead some to infer that 
the missionaries are inefficient men. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. With the missionaries 
now in the employ of our Convention Board, we 
ate personally acquainted, and we know them to 
be capable, faithfal,and industrious laborers. The 


simple fact of their meeting with good or ill suc- ae Spr di al oll 
cess for a single year, cannot be successfully urged | devotes himself principally to a boarding school o 
as an argument for, or against them. If they dis- | Chinese boys, of whom he has about fifteen. on 
: nah gg ; ~ [he on i years, and much 
charge their duties faithfully they are not responsi- | has been i the es see pic a : dy of th 
ble for the immediate results. Lad our Foreign of his time is atill employed in the study of fhe 


_ —_ is one of the most comfortable 
Missionary Board acted upon the principle of sus-| language. Macao is “ Fa RT 
taining no missionaries in the field ualess the fruits | excel rr re RL ey G 


of their labors were visible the first year they en- a promising field for missionary labor. Although 
tered it, Judson would have been recalled years | much has been said of the advantages of Canton, 
, . “ve =." ° ° 7 , s 
defore he had the pleasure of baptizing the first yet +s rad acipeaeane di little better than Macao. 
convert from heathenism. The case may not be The foreigners are still prohibited from entering 


exactly parallel, for Judson had to learn a language | the city walls, and the missionaries still remain out- 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ aie 5 Pe SP . . j - 7 e ° 

befure he could preach in Burmah, while our mis- side amid the worst part of the population, in the 

s‘ovaries wero qualitied to enter at once upon their midst of filthy marts and noisome smells, or else in 


fie'l of labor. But when we take into considera- the factories with the opium merchants. 

tion the fact that there have been but very few re- | I have had the privilege of going both to Canton 
vivals of religion in our churches the past year, the | and Hong Kong, cache the course of the missicna- 
objection that but a single convert has been baptiz- | ry proceedings, and ali that I have _— has tend- 
ed by the missionaries vahishes at once ; for nei-| ed > reconcile ardhes Siam, for before leaving 
ther Viator, nor any one else, supposes that they America I was inclined to think, with others, that 
can create a revival of religion. But aside from this, | the Siam mission was not so favorably located, as 


| i ® ”. > 
their labor has not been in vain. Any one who, those in Canton and Hong Kong. 
will take the trouble to inforun himself of the actu- | 

a) results of Domestic Missionary labor for three or 


: F ak } ‘nes 
four years past (and it must must be borne in mind take me up, and I had the happiness to hear that 


° e ° > 2 ig } ot} siete 4 > H > 
that we have had but one missionary in the field for | all the brethren and sisters of the mission were 


a part of this time,) will see that they have render- | well, and that they were still moving forward in 


ed very valuable service,in organiaing new church- | the great work before them. 

es; superintending the building of houses off wor- | I _ much pleased with Bangkok. I hope that 

ship, &c | the climate will be passable, that is, that with care 
, &e. 


o. & P ae » - . | iov y > . vacw 
it is neither the fault of the missionaries, nor the I may enjoy comfortable health. On the voyage 


Board that employed them; for it is evident that | up, I had a slight attack of the disease which is so 

ye Py iis 3 € | “en ae ; } 
the firet could not cultivate a/l the inviting fields in | rae st spe nye nce arin sen 
the State, and that the other could not appoint | een Koy ten See ey 


amore missionaries, for they were destitute of the | be ng w eutae - 4 = 7 i a 
requisite funds, We hope this last objection will | we oe ag “ag padignes a _ 
ey ne : , house can be repaired for our use, and enjoy the 
be.remedied in future by liberal annual contribu | °°" sage" Riosta he ian ae 
: is ends here v . Bro. - 
tions from the churches, so as to enable the Board | aoe Se ae ee ee eee —s 


] j fe > ; . 2 o? 
: : lard is an ex nt Chinese scholar, and will be 
not only to supply the fields that are “calling loud- | ‘ non fe n penpals , pagencrapinn 
“Sie ‘ ‘ready to afford me any assistance ; and br. Chand- 
ly for help.” with good missionaries, but, to Keep | gy as . 
ler is in his department no less useful and excel- 


them there till success crowns their labors. 2 2 a 
Ile is now preparing sets of punches both 


' 
. . | lent. 
Allusion has been made in the course of the dis-| .  ... a A 
| for Siamese and Chinese type, and they will prob- 


If important fields have been neglected, 


fore a Romish procession is, to say the least of it, 
an act of religious tyranny, Which should tiot be 
tamely submitted to by the people of these free 
States. What a caricature would this scene pre- 
sent, An atmy of American soldiers with the 
stripes and stars waving tbove their heads, on their 
knees before aretinue of Spanish priests. 


wn te 


Mothers ran for their child 
thing under the gun,” man had books « 
awey.” Bless God for the privilege ! 
almighty power that opens hearts arid 
gives the méins! 
here, 


—_—_r 


Letters from a Laborer. 


Drar Bro:—Two interesting letters (private) of 
a lay-laborer in the West have fallen into my hands, 
and I cannot forbear sending you these extracts 
from them, The writer was a rich New York mer- 
chant, of high family. He failed, went West, and 
settled in the woods—a perfect infidel. A tract (I 
think) left by a colporteur, was the means of con- 
verting a daughter, who was instrumental in turn- 
ing the whole family (father and all) to God, He 
has “ left all” and gone to work, in his own way, for 
Christ. With what kind of a:spirit, do not the let- 
ters show for themselves ? 
THE DEATH OF THE LABORER’S HORSE. 
C—n Mills, June 27, 1846. 
My Dear B.—Hastily mailing a letter to you ut 
Burlington, I was soon upon a boat with my lonely 
carriage and what few books remain of my whole 
stock, and by God’s blessing am once again at 
home. Find all in health, and “so sorry for poor 
George’s loss.” 
1 now take my pen to give you, as promised, in 
detail, the facts connected with the loss of my horse. 
Let me preinise that I cannot find the least cause to 
censure myself. He had received the best of care 
—the weather was cool—had been driven the day 
previous but twenty miles, stopping two hours, and 
on the day he died, but twelve, stopping six hours. 
Conscience has held a strict inquest, and the ver- 
dict is returned—“Visitation of God.” He refused 
to eat in the morning—I gave him a little saltpe- 
tre, and he moved on with a light wagon nine miles, 
but not in his usual spirits. One mile east of Mt. 
Pleasant he stopped in the road, moved on again, 


goodness, How plaitily, sitting in my wagon 


Been like talking of iced water on Arabian sands 
jor Thad not one. I told them, from a warm heart 


ness, but I thanked God and took courave. 
harvest field. Went into one field, where was a 
large group; told them I was glad to see them la- 


had they bestowed on the undying soul? Appoin- 
ted a meeting at 5 P. M., they promised to attend. 
Called at every house and gave notice of the meet- 
ing. An incident at another field caused my heart 
to rise in my throat. Two boys were binding 
sheaves in the field. I drove to the fence, and 
calied them to me. Told them of the meeting, and 
as 1 asked them to come, threw them some tracts 
over the fence. They looked at them, but did not 
jtake them up. Why did they not? The oldest 
looked in my face, and I could read his heart, as he 


hat, or any head-tovering, but the men. J drove 
in among them. -Soon» the stock was forgotten. 
ren, here was a “ new 
ts give 

Bless the 
purses, and 


Here was no discriminating 
A view of the scene, dear B, would have 


melted your heart... You would have felt, as I did, 
man’s nothingness, God’s condescension, God’s 


could I read the character of man, woman and 
child! A mother, with her streaming hair, seek- 
ing her child; a sister running like mad, after her 
missing brother. Soon twenty-three children, and 
ten or fifteen men and women, were gathered 
around me. There was not a Testament among 
them. I did not say Bible to them; it would have 


’ 


R. of the God that made them ; of a Saviour that died 


boring so hard for the poor dying body, what labor 


lege, were admitted M. A. ad eundem. 


? 


Ethan A. Andrews. 


| offices in the Church and State. S. D. P. 


| é ' 
you the following. 


} 


| Considerable interest had been raised in the pub- 


Society of Inquiry, Sunday evening the 15th inst 


| This he did, and whatever unfavorable impressions 
concerning him, as a man or a preacher, may have 


eight Alumni. The honorary degree of M. A. was| close. 
conferred on Rev. Samttel Cook, arid Rev. C. Bil- 
lings Smith of New Haven, and also on Rev. Alfred 
E, Ives, David Cowles, Esq., atid Francis 8, Palm- 
er. Wm. Cothren of Bowdoin College, and Mahlon 
Long arid Geo. W. Schenck of New Jersey Col- 


The degree of M. D. was conferred on twenty- 
one graduates from the Medical Department ; and 
the degree of LL. B. on fourteen graduates from 
the Law Department. The honorary M. D. was 
given to Daniel A. Hovey, Joel Canfield, and Orni 
L. White. The honorary LL. D. was conferred on 
His Excellency Gov. Bissell, Hon. Horatio Sey- 
mour, of Vermont, Hon. Thomas Day, and Prof. 


Mr. Eprror,—Supposing a slight sketch of the 
proceedings of Anniversary week at this place | 
| would not be unacceptable to your readers, | send | 


lic mind by the announcement that Rev. Dr. Fuller 
of Baltimore would preach the sermon before the 


and again he stopped. 
Again and again he stopped. 


house. 
seeming quite well, | resumed my journcy,—stop- 
better spirits for four or five miles. 
narrow bridge over a deep ravine, (without a rail- 


ing,) he, in the middle of the bridge, sallied one 
side, seemed to make a great effort fo get over, just 


| On arriving at Siam, bro. Goddard came down ‘passing the last plank, and, with the hind wheels 
towards the mouth of the river in his own boat to | resting upon the bridge, he died—in taco minutes! ored University, which occurred during the last the N. Y. Bap. Ed. Soc., on Tuesday morning, by 
week, were very numerously attended, and gener- | 
ally of an exceedingly interesting character. The _ 


With his harness on, he died,—and in the shafts! 
May my last end (in this respect) be like his—to 
die in the service of my Master! Faithful he was 
to me; true as steel. In trouble, (and often we 
meet it,) he did his best, and always with success, 
Thank God, carriage, and perhaps life, were spar- 
ed—the former would have been much broken, had 


“What now, Georgey ?”— 
I became alarined— 
took him from the wagon and led him to a farm 
He trembled much in one of his shoulders. | 
He was bled freely, and after five or six hours stop, | a. » valuable 


In crossing a | 


boys, I did’nt give you the books to lime you t 


; warded. I gave one “The 


Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
book to the other. Depend upon it 
| them this evening. 
| Yours truly, &c. 


n 


| Yale College Commencement. 


‘weather was fine and cool, and New Haven, with 
its splendid Green and majestic Elms, scarcely ev- 

er appeared more beautiful. Strangers were cap- 

tivated with its delightful appearance. 

The Concio ad Clerum was preached on Tues- 


said, “J mod’nt come, my wheat may spile.” Dear | 


| . . . 
ped half an hour at New London. He seemed in they will “lay in” to their work, and [ shall meet 


~ e ene é ° ‘ 
The Commencement festivities of this time-hon- | 


) 


| the rights and privileges which the gospe! confers. 
’ His text was,“ And to the poor the gospel is preach- 
,ed,” and the impression made by his discourse on 
‘the whole seemed to me eminently salutary and 
| gratifying. None could doubt that he was at least 
{a sincere and devoted man, as well as an eloquent 


}and mighty preacher of the Word. 

A good, practical sermon was delivered before 
Rev. D. Tayler of Montrose, Pa. His theme was 
“The Characteristics of a good minister cf Jesus 
Christ.” The afternoon was devoted mainly to a 

free conference of the Alumni and friends of the 
Institution on the great subject of ministerial edu- 
| cation, 
| persons, including two or three returned missiona- 


he fallen fuur feet short. As he ceased to breathe, | day evening the 17th inst. by Rev. Dr. Hooker, of ries took part, was of a highly interesting charac- 
I looked around for help. Just in time, thought I,| East Windsor. Subject,—The Atonement. He ‘ter, and calculated to illustrate the far-reaching and 
here comes a man, down the ‘hill on horseback.— | first briefly defined his the:ne, and then dwelt at | beneficial influence of this Society and Institution 
He may be going to B., but why moves he so slow? | considerable length on the importance of giving it | °” the spiritual welfare of mankind. tis 


At length, he is by my side. He keeps his seat, 


(a prominent place in the pulpit. 


| ‘The business ef the Ed. Soc., consisted mainly 


, . : . he ‘ } , ° 
and to my appeal for help, he makes no reply. He | Wednesday forenoon was the meeting of the 1 the transfer, which was now ganctioned, of the 


‘is too drunk to speak. He carries “pocket-pistols,” 
and, poor man, cannot help me. 

Half a mile from my wagon, found a stout man 
—his corn was being plowed, and “he could not 


spare the mare.” Would he be so kind as to help 


cussion tothe church at Jewitt City, which num- | 
bers two hundred and forty-six members ; whether | 


the allusion was called for by the circumstances of | 
| other country. 


the case we are not able to say, but the existence| __,,, bas. 

: ¢ The climate of Siam is very warm, more so than | 
of that church at this day with two hundred and | ry e | 
2 ; ‘ q . | we expected to find it at this season. Whlien we) 
forty-six members isa fact that speaks volumesin|, - Se : 
; he ad ° left Liong Kong they kept a fire in their houses | 
favor of Domestic Missions. ‘The pastor of that| 5 } ; 
| during the whole day, but here the slightest cloth- | 
church commenced his labors there in a school!, — . : | 
A ; | ing in the afternoon is burdensome, though the 
house, which, if we are not mistaken, he was scon : | 
‘ . | mornings arc very agreeable. | 
after refused the use of, (not a very loud call for | > ; on] 
Y We have not received anysnews from America | 
help by the way,) but he persevered, and succeed- | . ; 
- ef ; yet, but hope to soon. The Secretary will be a! 
ed in organizing a swall church, and then went) 
over the State to beg funds for building a meeting | 
house. We remember the time, (only a few years | 
ago,) when he came to this city, and spent two or | 
three days here, calling upon A., B.,C., and D., for 
a single dollar or more, as the case wight be, to | 
-aid him in his object. 
“is built, and with the aid of the Domestic Miss-on- | 


welcome messenger. 
I am, dear brethren, 

| 

Yours very truly, FP. N. Jexcks. | 


Bowing to the Host. | 


| ) , 3 . ro , . i ; 
The house, a very good one, | It appears to be very generally credited in the | 


ary appropriations, he has been enabled to continue | : 
his labors till the church numbers about two hun. | P°Y a pirgednnacds : ee See nea! 
dred and fifty members ; and by a commanication | and further that they were drilled to the manner of 
in our last paper we are gratified to learn that dur- 
‘ing the last year this church has paid a debt of 
- $1300, besides paying $25 more for Domestic Mis- | : 
. sions, and how much for other benevolent purposes | adoration to an observance in which they have no 


vwe are unable to say. One fact is clear, however, |. 2 ; 
‘that the Jewitt City church is now able to “go | feelings of those who are the sufferers, that should 
alone,” and before ten years have elapsed will, un- not be tamely submitted to. It is _ ouvage ony fact 
doubtedly, have paid for missionary purposes ten | aie “° eons ae TTS TE a ” magn 

; States, for we were all embodied in that single act; 


mann 


‘Parspyrentan Came Mrerixe.—We noticed 
‘in alate number of the Cincinnati Watchman of 
tie Valley, a notice of a Camp Meeting to be held 
aiear Modison, Ia., at which several ministers from 
Aladison and other places would be present. 


‘times‘the amount that it has ever received from our | | : : 
Convention Beard. A single fact like this is worth _—_ whole army of Mexice, oticers and oll, being 
more than a dozen arguments in favor of Domes- | only the vagntcsoediioas agents of the people of this 
tic Missions, and we hope it may be the means of | Protestant nation, and when our army at Jalapa 
encouraging some to contribute more liberally for | bowed the knee, we all knelt down to the minions 
this object. ’ the pope of Rome. 
d a The question has been agitated, who is respon- 
A False Objection. sible for this humiliating act? Col. Childs, a na- 
. . , tive of Pittsfield, Mass., is Governor of Jalapa, and 
A writer before us urges it against orthodox etal eR eo te th thi 
of the Bible that they render the world a gloomy | eit a oe gg ong we. _ prerain Rig ones 
o ede, “There is nothing” cove ba, “Ghee | servile act of hoinage toa Tidiculous rite celebra- | 
wae : |ted in the name of the Christian religion; but he | 
lovely and hopeful, corresponding to the natural) . sees . . y ’ Hi 
‘world, which is all loveliness,” &c. Now is there | oe ee ee 'y cme ae 
hot a necessity in the case, that where laws are vi- | erreanen ee =e aie - Bassachesctte nave 
olated, it should produce unhappiness. Nature’s | Ges o eee oe — ~ ~ — ae 
laws are perfect and harmoneous. The planets | his well known protestant principles forbid the idea. 
whirl in the orbits assigned them by tod. There | Gen. Scott is couwwmander in chief of the army in 
his been no rebellion among them. But is it so in | Mexico, and Col. Childs holds his appointment as 
the moral world ? Confessedly men are sinners. Governor of Jalapa under him. It is well known 
Hence there is no harmony. There should be no | that Gen. Scott attended high mass the first Sab- 
cheerfulness until a restoration is effected. Hence | 2@th after he entered Vera Cruz, and devoutly heli 
any form of religious doctrine which would give | a long candle while the ceremonies of the mass 
the world comfort and cheerfulness in sin, make ali | “°° being pertormss 3 = aa oe 
gy and light, must be false ; because the machine. | Uaughter of Gen. Scott died in a nunnery a few 
ry being out of order, rebellion is rife, and there | Ye*"s since, and we have heard it confidently sta- 
can no more be real harmony and comfort while | ted, but whether true er not, we are unable tu say, 
the heart is in alienation from God’s law, than there | that the General himself is a Roman Catholic.— 
could be beauty and comfort in a world of frightful {f this is so, the mystery is solved at once, and it 
physical disorder. is easy to see why our troops have been compelled 
It is not, then, orthodox views which makes the | to kneel tothe absurd mummeries of a Catholic pro- 
world seem gloomy, when contemplated in its mor- | cession. If this is so, Gen. Scott should be taught 
al attitude, these only reveal the real state of the |“ oe that our soldiers were not sent to Mexico 
cise, while they point with cheerful voice to the | °F the purpose of paying divine honors to the pope 
“Tave Licur” by which the gloom may be dispel- | °f Rome or any of his statelites. He may attend 
led. mass himself as often as he pleases and hold a wax 
candle in each hand if he thinks proper, but when 
he undertakes to coerce the men under his com- 
mand it is quite another affair—and a serious af- 
fair too ; for there are soldiers in that army, who 
are conscienciously opposed to the religion of the 
Romish church, and to compel them to kneel be- 


ubly be superior to any other that have ever been | 


‘manufactured either in China or France, or any | 


|—how many times he had quietly stood, while I 


me strip the horse? Very reluctantly, he consent- 
ed. I loved George, and as his fixed, glazed eye 
stared upon me, and I thought of our many drives 


counselled young and old—that I should sit behind 
him no more——I did feel bad. ‘The harness off, my 
assistant wanted “ pay for dragging the nuisance 
out of the road.” Paid him,—pitied him in my 
heart,—gave his children some little books,—re- 
joiced that God reigns, and looked elsewhere for 
help. 

Another horseman now came in sight. The 
“Priest and the Levite” had passed on—this was 


the “ good Samaritan.” He sees my trouble, and 


| his heart beats quicker, and his horse moves fast- | 
ler. Soon he was by my side. 


He was off his 
horse, ina moment. “Stranger, you are in a bad 
fix. What can I do for you?” God had sent him. 


le shame ware anloted and — ws * ~~ ‘ — ° 'manding’e ene 
at Jalupa were ordered, and did actually kneel and and in less than as many more, feeling in my heart ,™*2¢1ng eloquence, 


that I had something to do with his, 1 was feeling 


around it. Never can J forget that ride. How 


. . | 
As we rode. on, and I told him of the wondrous 


“Go work in my vineyard,” he wept like a child, | 
and, in the language of the publican, cried, with a 
broken heart, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” | 
He had been a miserable sinner, a poor outcast 
drunkard. God had helped him to break off from 
that sin. I could not choose but weep with him. 
If my work was thus to end, I praised God that 
thus it should end. It began in redeeming love to 
a rebel of forty-two, and if it end in the love of 
Christ renewedly offered to one of the same age, I 
felt to say “thy will be done.” I bade him be of | 
“good courage”—we had ruined ourselves, but our 
hope was in him. I told him what J knew, that 
“the greater the sin, the greater the grace in for- 
giving ;"—to trust all to Christ—he surely invited, 
we should believe him and come. Peace we 
should find only in believing and obeying. There, 
on that lonely prairie, we said— 
“T can but perish if I pray, 
I am resolved to try,” &c. 

He lives on the very verge of civilization. Thirty 
or forty children can be gathered into a Sunday 
school, at, or near his house. Not one Testament 
among them. ‘Tell those dear children who sent 
me sixty-two Testaments, that I have borrowed 
fifty from my Bible Society stock, to. place upon 
this ground, their books, and, God willing, I will 
some day tell them more about them. You may 
depend upon it, this man carries home with him a 
good library, &c. 

When we parted at B., his manly frame shook 
like an aspen. He has gone home, blessing God 
as I do, for this meeting, for this Providence, to 
unite himself with God’s people, and to consecrate 
the remainder of his days to his service. , 

FLOWERS FROM THE PRAIRIE. 

Perhaps a scene we met as we rode together, 
may not be uninteresting to you. 

In a valley, by a running stream, a company of 
emigrants were encamped, [t was morning.— 
Twenty children, and seven or eight women, were 
scattered in every direction, driving in the stock, 
preparatory to a move. I thought of Jacob and his 
all, on their way down into Egypt. Volt one had a 


Alumni. They assembled in the Library Room at 
9 o’clock, Hon. Thomas Day presiding. An Ode, 
by Hon. E. Bacon of the class of 1704, was sung, 
of which the following are the first and last stanzas: 
From Maine’s bleak snow-capped mountains, 
Frown Georgia’s scorching sand ; 
From where the king of fountains 
Rolls down the wasting strand ; 
From many a distant dwelling, 
From homes beyond the deep,— 
| We come, with full hearts swelling, 
Our jubilee to keep. 
Thrice welcome then, good mother! 
To these our longing eyes, 
Where brother meets with brother, 
And fondest memor:es rise. 
These tiine-worn halls may perish, 
These walls no longer stand ; 
Thy Pilgrim sons still cherish 
Yalensia’s scattered band. 
| The Oration before the Alumni in the North 
'church, was by Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D., of New 


‘York. The subject was, “ Christianity the great 


law and regulator of all true progress.” 


| masterly perfurmance, abounding in bold and trutn- 
As the Oration is to be pub- 
lished, we hope it will find many readers besides 
those who had the high pleasure of hearing it— 


sung: 


| faith or sympathy whatever, is an outrage upon the grace of God, which sometimes said to old sinners, | To thee, C Alma Mater! come 


The children of tliy nurturing, 
Once more from many a distant home, i 
The tribute of our hearts to bring. 
Though strong the tide of hope and fear, 
We’ve met, while tose’d on life’s rough sea ; 
Our hearts return unbidden here, 
We cannot lose alj thoughts of thee. 


If on the world’s contested field, 

We've aught for truth or virtue won, 
Our thanks to thee we wilting bring, 

For here we girt our armor on. 

Here drank we first from fountains old, 

Inspiring draughts of classic lore ; 
Here saw we first the veil unrolled, 

Which covers nature’s boundless shore. 
Here formed our hearts the high resolve, 

Through life to shield the nght and true; 
And, as successive years revolve, 

We here that solemn pledge renew. 

The Theological Commencement was held in 
the afternoon at the Centre Church. The exerci- 
ses were generally of a high order, and the young 
gentlemen who engaged in them gave promise of 
becoming able ministers of the gospel. The grad- 
uating class numbered twenty-four. 

In the evening an Oration and Poem were deliv- 
ered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. The Ora- 
tion was by Rev. Simeon North, LU D., President 
of Hamilton College, on the “ Origin, Characteris- 
tics, and Destiny of Anglo-Saxon Literature.” The 
Poem, by Rev. Luzerne Ray, of Hartford, was a 
pleasing production, entitled “ The Coming Age.” 

The Commencement exercises on Thursday was 
such as to do credit to the youthful speakers and 
their venerable Alma Mater. The exercises were 
long, commencing at about 9 A. M., and closing at 
6 P. M., with an intermission of less than two hours. 
President Woolsey conducted the exercisea with 
ease and dignity. The beginning of his adminis- 
tration is highly auspicious. The graduating class 
numbered one hundred and tweaty-four, considera- 
bly larger than any previous class, and what is a 
little remarkable, not a death has occurred in the 
class since they entered college. 

The degree of B. A. was conferred on the grad- 
uating class, and that of M. A. in course on thirty- 


| . . . 
the necessity of so many leaving beforehand, still 


use of their edifices, funds, apparatus, &c., with 
the supervision and maintenance of instruction (the 
appointment of the Theo. Professors excepted,) to 
the Trustees of Madison University. By this ar- 
jrangement, it is thought with good reason, that 
|while the control of the Theo. Seminary is kept 
' completely in the hands of the churches, through 
ithe Ed. Sve., the general stability, independence 
and efficiency of the University will be greatly 
| promoted. 

| ‘The Commencement of the College took place 
,on Wednesday, and the performances of the grad- 
| uating class, seventeen in number, were, I thought, 
ofa superior order to what [ commonly witness at 
| other colleges ; showing certainly greater inaturity 
of years, with independence of, thought, ease and 


vigor of style and expression. The music on this 


| 
! “2 . . 

excellent, and added much to the gratification of 
| those present. 


| The degree of D. D. (the first conferred by the 
A meeting of the Society of Inquiry held on 


| brethren Danforth and Stoddard, about to leave as 


| missionaries to Assam, was perhaps the most affec- 
| 


ting and delightful season connected with the an- 


its performance beforehand. If the story is true, | yajueless is that sacrifice, which is the instrument | Before the Oration, prayer was offered by the ven- | niversaries, 

the prime mover of the affair is deserving the sever- | jn God’s hands of directing a soul to Christ! This ¢@b!e Dr. Lyman Beecher ; and after it, the follow- 
g ! 

est reprehension. To compel men to pay religious | poor man felt that God had brought us together. | 18 Ode by Rev. Daniel March, of Cheshire, was , become reduced by a variety of circumstances, 


The graduating class of the Thec. Seminary had 


|(prominent among which is doubtless the indiffer- 
ence of the churches to the general subject of min- 
isterial education,) from forty or upwards, to eight. 
These, with one from the partial course, spoke on 
| Thursday, and their pieces, though several of them 
too long, amply sustained the expectations which 
the co.legiate exercises of the day before would 
naturally excite in a stranger to the Institution. 

As the regular meeting of the Association of 
Alumni had been necessarily crowded out, quite a | 


together of an entertaininent provided for them on | 
Thursday evening, by J. N. Wilder, Esq. of Alba- 
ny. The idea was a novel and most generous one. 
The company, though comparatively small, from 


included Alumni (besides all those belonging to 
New York) from Asia, from Mass., R. Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, S. Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. It was a happy termination to the 
exercises of a happy weck. A Visiror. 
Hamilton, Aug:. 20, 1847. 


~NAAAAAAACA: 


Newton Theological Institution. 
The Death of a Student—Anniversary Exercises— 

Prospects of the Institution, §¢. §c. 

Mr. Epiror,—It has been my privilege to be 
acquainted with your worthy paper and many of its 
readers, from my earliest years. Indeed, in the re- 
collections which both it and they suggest, there 13 
much which to the writer, is fraught with interest. 
But few early associations are cherished with a 
livelier interest than those which the name of the 
Secretary awakens. It is on account of the vivid- 
ness of these impressions, received in juvenile 
years, and the joyous incidents to which these im- 
pressions are the clue, that the writer now presents 
his own thoughts, to you and your readers. 

During the last year, many of the more promi- 
nent incidents in the passing histury of Newton 
Theo. Institution have appeared in your columns. 
And as you have thus been apprized, in some re- 
spect, of the circumstances with which the present 
institutional year commenced ; it is reasonable to 
suppose that you have some curiosity to know 
something about the piizeipa! cycuts that mark its 


been entertained by those who heard him, must, I 
think, have been dissipated by his earnest, power- 


come, but I love y ! t ] it shall | ful, and deeply Christian-vindication of the essen- 
’ ove your honesty, and it shi 2 ee oe re . : ; 
7 ys t shall be re-| 454) dignity of man as man, and of bis claim to all 


This exercise, in which a large number of 


occasion (performed by the University choir) was | 


number who found it convenient to tarry, partook 


One of the first 

e of the and i 

events, is the death of a pre site hie chan 
Institution. No event like this has ever occurred 
at Newton before. Brother Harris 
the first student that has ever been cut down b 
death within these walls. More than @ score sf 
years has elapsed since this Seminary was found- 
ed, and no instance of death among its pupils has 
ever occurred, until the 9th inst. Then, for the 
first time at this piace, were classmates and other 
fellow students, called together around the death. 
bed of one of their own number, to sever the ties 
that bound him and them together in this life td 
take from him their last furewell, and yield to th ‘ 
inscrutable arrangements of death! Few relatio ’ 
in this life are stronger or dearer than the ine 


on C. Page is 


During the week a number of Class meetings classmate signifies. Few persons become more at- 
were held, where friends long parted met, and re- | tached to each other and identified with each oth- 
.| counted the scenes of College life and the events | er’s interests than fellow students, And when 
in their subsequent experience. Among these the | #mong them one of their own number falls by some 
class of 1797 held their first meeting after the lapse | mysterious stroke of an All-wise providence the 
for them ; of another world after death ; warned all | of halfa century. T'welve out of the twenty-four | chastisement seems quite severe, and they yi ld 
to fear God and keep the Sabbath, and gave to | surviving members were present; and only thir- | with sadness to the great Disposer of all. West : 
twenty children as any Testaments, and each a! teen of the thirty-seven, the original number of the | dents, I say, thus yield with sadness to the stance 
little book. This group can never forget the class, have died. Among those who were present | ing stroke that has taken from our midst one of our 
scene ; weit | it be sanctified through time, and) of this class, were Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D., | number ; 
blessed in Eternity. I felt deeply my unworthi-| Rey. James Murdock, D. D., and Hon. Thomas | We mourn the loss of a friend and dear Christian 


but yet this sadness is mingled with joy: 


| Day, LL. D. Several other members of the ow brother; but we rejoice that our loss was his gain. 


Passed on inds : : cot 
to Grindstone, where all were in the | have arisen to high distinction, and held honorable | 


Brother Page was a man and a Christian of high 
(character. Regular and systematic in all his works 
and ways, he had made high attainments in schol- 
/arship and piety. He was graduated at Bown 
| University in 1843, was Tutor in that Institution 
|frem the time of his graduation until the autumn of 
1°45, when he left Brown and entered the Junior 
class at Newton. During his tesidence at the lat- 
ter place up to the time of his death, he was uni- 
| form and correct in his deportment, exact and puncs 
tual in his habits, a close and successful student, 
_and a growing Christian. These, and other good 
qualities, existed in the character of bro. P. in such 
a high degree that he has been justly called the 
, “model student.” 

Our Anniversary exercises came off on the 17th 
and 1th inst. The Address before the Knowles’ 
Rhetorical Society on the evening of the 17th, was 
arich treat. The subject of the Address was— 
The Relation of the Pulpit to the Age, and of the 
Age to the Pulpit. We have not space here to give 
an abstract, or even an analysis, of the manner in 
which the speaker, Rev. Dr. Williams, treated this 
interesting and instructive subject. We can only 
| Say that it was one of the eloquent author's happi- 
est eflorts, and that a copy has been requested for 
publication. 

The exercises of the graduating class on the 
Icth, were such as did credit to the speakers, and 
honor to the Institution where they had been in- 
structed. ‘The following is the order of exercises : 

ANTHEM.—PRAYER, 


ESSAYS BY THE SENIOR CLASS. 

1. Power of Individual Thoughts. Samuel W. 
Avery, Jeiferson, Me.—2. Importance of Histori- 
cal Knowledge to the Interpreter. Albert Bald- 
win, Orange, N. J.—3 Human Authority in Mat- 
ters of Faith. Robert H. Harlow, Cambridge.— 
Hymnu.—4. Characteristics of the German Church 
befofe the Reformation. Andrew Levering, Phil- 
adelphia.—5. Theology of Wittemberg and of Ge- 
neva. Joseph H. Mather, Jr., Hartford, Conn.—6; 
Religious Sensibility in the Preacher. Lorenzo 
D. Royce, Claremont, N. H.—7. Object and Ap- 
plications of the Prophecy of Obadiah. Jonathan 
I. Whi.aker, Wendell.—Presenting of Certificates: 
—Prayer.—Uynm.— Benediction, 

in the afiernoon there was held 4 mietting of the 
Alumni of the Institution, The number convened 
was not large; but the Address by the Rev. S. B: 
Swaun of Worcester, was very timely anc appré- 
priate. The speaker’s theme was, The Requisiles, 

or Elements, of Successful Preaching. The dis- 
course was practical, racy, and, emphatically, a 
| ” The three elements which 
it recognized as most important ina preacher, were, 
(1) Originality ; (2) Simplicity; and (3) Pungen- 
cy. ‘l'o unfold, elucidate, and enforce these three 
topics was the object of the speaker; and we think 
he did not fail to accomplish his object. 


“Tract for the Times, 


My sheet is about filled. and I must hasten to 
.the last topic of this letter. [ have not room to 
|say all that [ would Sike to say about the present 
‘internal condition and the outward prospects of 


It was a/ University) was given to Rev. Pharcellus Church. | Neston. From what the writer personally knows 


| 
jand has heard, the prospects for a new class next 


i Wnited § . Amarticam anidioce stationed | 7” P : | rhts ili jvures, ¢ assaves of a. . _— igen Er : . 
| United States that the American soldiers stationed | [) ten minutes we were seated in our little wagon, | ful thoughts, striking figures, and passages of com-} Wednesday evening for giving the parting hand to (term, are very encouraging. Indeed, they never 


were more so, 


{t is the opinion of those best qual- 


| ified to judge, that it will consist of about twenty. 
| This is a Jarger number than has ever been in any 
one class since the writer’s first acquaintance with 
| Newton. 

| I have thus given you a brief account of some of 
| the more important matters at this place. It would 
have been my pleasure, had [ time and space, to 
have been more miuute, and given you the details’ 
of what I have now only suggested. But this I 
If anything has been said that will 
interest any of your readers in a worthy Institution 
of sacred learning, and that will turn their atten- 
tion to it in future with a deeper solicitude, the ob- 
| ject of this brief letter will be more than accom- 
| plished. Yours, &c., Z. 
Newton Centre, ug. 21, 1847, 


~~ 


could not do. 


| 


~Anw 


Correspondenee of the Journal of Commeree, 
Farewell Meeting. 
Boston, Aug. 17th, 1847, 

On occasion of the departure of Rev. Mr. Ab- 
bott, for Burmah, a very erowded and interesting 
meeting was held in Rowe street church, on Sab- 
bath evening. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman, in explaining the special ob- 
ject of the meeting said, it was assembled to take 
leave of a beloved brother in the ministry, about to, 
return to his field of missionary labor in a heath- 
en land. And to any that appreciates the biess- 
ings of civization, it could not be an uninteresting 
occasion. In this Christian land we could not be 
indifferent to the miseries and destitution, and mor- 
al darkness of the millions bowing to idols, without 
any knowledge of the true God, or the way of sal- 
vation, through the Redeemer. 

Rev. Mr. Abbott, the Missionary, in an eloquent 
manner, alluded to the marked indications of Prov~ 
idence in every step of their foreign missionary op- 
erations—to the extraordinary appeal of Dr. Judson 
from Rangoon, (India,) 34 years ago—to the form- 
ation of the Baptist Board by a few individuals of 


this city, most of whom, still live. In 1816, Mr. 


Judson wrote to Luther Rice, bis ambasssador to 
this country, and his companion in the first mission, 
if any inquiry is made about our prospects, tell 
them our trust is in Almighty God; and if they 
will give us bread and send you back, in 2Q yeara 
they may hear from us. Judson was then their on- 
ly Missionary in the midst of a vast kingdom of 
darkness. In alittle time 5 or6 strong men em- 
braced Christianity and commenced, in earnest, the 


eee 


ee ey 


ee at ee 


instruction of their countrymen. 
who had killed 30 men with his own 
rocious tiger,” was converted by readj 
had stolen, He went immediately 4 
Karens, a wild people, inhabiting tl 
arid the jungle, and read to them his 
New Testament, and the hearts 
turned to the Lord Jesus, the entire t 
‘of their characters and their habits of 
‘ed their sincerity. The Karens, 1 
‘had no written language; now they | 
‘Testament, tracts and sclhool-books, 
language ; and, during the last yea 
Karens from the Theological Semi 
own land, have received ordination, « 
preaching the Gospel. Mr. Abbott, ti 
Missionary, who speaks their languag 
ed the native assistants in their labors 
explained the Word of Life to thou 
Karens. He has also with his own ha 
1700 converted Karens ; 1200 more hs 
tized by native preachers, and 1500 
ing his return to receive the ordina 
over 4000 who have professed the C 
gion, most of them since 1836, the co 
‘of Mr. Abbott’s labors among them. 

Mr. A. gave an interesting descrip! 
it to a young chief, or prince, as he sa 
‘inthis country. His house consisted 
‘elevated on poles, with a thatched roo 
‘of poles, having in the centrea squi 
with beaten clay fora fire. The furni 
ed of an iron pot, a dried clay jar for 
drinking cup made from a cocoa-nut s! 
so gave an affecting picture of his par 
‘native Christians as they knelt toge 
beach, like Paul and his Ephesian bret 
count of which he read to them. Th 
great confidence that he would not 
a kind Providence would return him t 
in the ship. 

He spoke with much emotion of the 
had left behind in this country, aud o 
ment he felt to his native land; sucl 
congregation in America he should 
again; these churches and beautiful h 
see no more ; yet he was anxious to | 
Karen children, the thousands there 
him as a father, and whom he loved w 
‘heart, waited for him. “Bear me on t! 
‘oceun.” he exclaimed. 

Rev. Mr. Neale in behalf of the ch 
the missionary-an affecting farewell. 

Mr. Abbott sailed in the Hibernia 
The Board chose fér him the overla 
he might be in India before the comin 
most favorable time for the labor there 


The Christian Chronicle 

The organ of the Baptist deuomina 
sylvania has just completed the first y« 
ietence. On entering upon the secon 
editor offors a few pertinent remarks o 
tance of a denominational paper and t 
that an editor has te contend with. | 
of these retnarks he says: “Individual 
haps be able te dispense with it (the Ci 
it has beeh emphatically said that thf 
not.” 

The importance of a religious paper 
ests of a denomination is never fully 
by its absence. been ad 
late by the publishers of religious | 
large cities to monopolize the busin 
seem to be of the opinion that a large 
better adapted to the wants of the chug 
smaller States than a local paper of 
The principal argument urged in fave: 


There has 


is that a larger paper cai be afforde: 
where a larger patronage is enjoyed, 
country papers. If the amount of matt: 
cipal thing sought fer,then the Brother 
and “Yankee Notions,” of the large 
claim the precedence,for they supply a 
tity of matter than ary of the religion 
we are acquainted with, Butisa lars 
main thing to be sought for? We th 
the first place we object to the large cit 
ing the sentiment of the denomination } 
er states as must necessarily be the cas 
extent, were they allowed to menopol 
gious papers. It is true that this plan i 
ed to the interests of sects that advoc: 
form of church govern:uent, like the Ri 
lic, the Episcopal, and the Methodist ¢ 
single large paper under the immedia 
the leaders in these churches is better 
ber of smalicr sheets scattered over diff 
but the Baptist denomination acknowled 
form of church government, and from 
ture of their church organization are d 
opposed to everything that tends to a ed 
of their rights. 

There are other reasons why a larg: 
should not be adopted as the organ of 
nation in the smaller States, or in la 
where the denoinination is not so larg: 
others. Such a paper cannot meet t 
those churches. A very large amount 
ter in their columns is necessarily devd 
jects more immediately connected with 
of the churches at home, while a singh 
letter from some town in the destitute § 
interests the paper attempts to represen 
is known about the churches within her 
very intelligent gentleman who resides 
try town in this State was conversing w 
this subject a few months ago, and in th® 
the conversation remarked, “if we wer 
prived of a paper of our own, betwee] 
ests of: Boston and New York, the Bapt 
Recticut would be lost,” which toa g 
weuld be strictly true. 

The question has been fairly tried so 
hecticut is concerned, and the answer m 
ically given that the State cannot get 
outa paper, The Secretary is the olc 
paper with but a single exception, in 
States, having been established more t 
ter of a century. About ten years : 
transferred to a paper published at Ne 
the experiment was soon found to be a 
The churches in Connecticut refused t 
the Metripolitan paper and called loudly 
establishment of the Secretary. Th 
were soon complied with, and notwiths 
competition it meets with, and the meagr 
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instruction of their countrymen. One of these, 
who had killed 30 men with his own hands, “a fe- 
rocious tiger,” was converted by reading a Tract he 
had stolen, He went immediately out among the 
Karens, a wild people, inhabiting the mountains 
arid the jungle, and read to them his Tract and the 
New Testament, and the hearts of many were 
turned to the Lord Jesus, the entire transformation 
of their characters and their habits of living attest- 
ed their sincerity. The Karens, 16 years ago, 
thad no written language; now they have the New 
‘Testament, tracts and school-books, in their own 
language ; and, during the last year, for: young 
Karens from the Theological Seminary, in their 
own land, have received ordination, and are now 
preaching the Gospel. Mr. Abbott, the only white 
Missionary, who speaks their language, has direct- 
ed the native assistants in their labors, and himself 
explained the Word of Life to thousands of the 
Karens. He has also with his own hands, baptized 
1700 converted Karens ; 1200 more have been bap- 
tized by native preachers, and 1500 are now wait- 
ing his return to receive the ordinance—making 
over 4000 who have professed the Christian reli- 


gion, most of them since 1836, the commencement 


‘of Mr. Abbott’s labors among them. 

Mr. A. gave an interesting description of his vis- 
it to a young chief, or prince, as he saw him styled 
inthis country. His house consisted of one room, 
‘glevated on poles, with a thatched roof and a floor 
‘of poles, having in the centre a square box filled 
with beaten clay fora fire. The furniture consist- 
ed of an iron pot, a dried clay jar for water, and a 
drinking cup made from a cocoa-nut shell. He al- 
so gave an affecting picture of his parting with the 
‘native Christians as they knelt together on the 
beach, like Paul and his Ephesian brethren, the ac- 
count of which he read to them. They expressed 
great confidence that he would not dic, but that 
a kind Providence would return him to them again 
in the ship. 

He spoke with much emotion of the two sons he 
had left behind in this country, and of the attach- 
ment he felt to his native land ; such a Christian 
congregation in America he should never meet 
again; these churches and beautiful hills he should 
see no more ; yet he was anxious to be gone—his 
Karen children, the thousands there who regard 
him as a father, and whom he loved with a father’s 
heart, waited for him. “Bear me on thou restless 
ocean,” he exclaimed. 

Rev. Mr. Neale in behalf of the churches, gave 
the missionary-an affecting farewell. 

Mr. Abbott sailed in the Hibernia on Monday, 
The Board chose fer him the overland route, that 
he might be in India before the coming winter, the 
most favorable time for the labor there. 


The Christian Chronicle, 

The organ of the Baptist denomination in Penn- 
sylvania has just completed the first year of its ex- 
ietence. On entering upon the second volume the 
editor offors a few pertinent remarks on the impor- 
tance of a denominational paper and the obstacles 
that an editor has to contend with. In the course 
of these remnarks he says: “Individuals may _per- 
haps be able te dispense with it (the Chronicle) but 
it has beeh emphatically said that the State can 
not.” 


<a SY 


opinion in favor of the Christian Chronicle, and to 
urge upon the Baptists of Pennsylvania the impor- 
tance of sustaining their own paper. Were they |t 
to let it die, the borders of the State might supply 
themselves with papers from New York, Ohio and 
Virginia, but not one half of those who now read 
the Chronicle would take the trouble to supply 
themselves with the religious intelligence of the 
day. The Chronicle is a well managed paper, 
adapted to the interests of the Baptists in Pennsy]- 
vania, and we should be sorry to have them depriv- 
ed of its salutary influence. The head of every 
Baptist family in the State can better afford to dis- 
pense with some little article of luxury to the 
amount of two dollars annually than it can to dis- 
pense with the Chronicle, 
Phases of Universalism. 

The doctrine of Universal salvation, which has 
emphatically but one idea—the salvation of all men 
—presents as many phases as the moon, and from 
present appearances is likely to continue its chan- 
Murray and Winchester, who were among 
the first Universalist preachers,were restorationists, 
and this was the doctrine held by Universalists in 
theirday. Hosea Ballou soon put a new face up- 
on it, however, or to use his own language, “explo- 
ded” the doctrine of a limited future punishment, i 
and it was pretty generally abandoned fora season. 
But it was not many years before quite a number 
of their preachers avowed restoration sentiments, 
and a sharp controversy ensued in which a preach- 
er named Hudson, if we remember right, took a 
conspicuous part in favor of restoration. The con- 
troversy died away at last, one division of the “or- 
der” adhering to Ballou’s theory, the other to Hud- 
son and his compeers ; but this only made room 
for a new phases on the doctrine, the most promi- 
nent feature of which seems to be, to “cease preach- | | 
ing Universalism ;” and such progress has this new 
principle already made, that “there are some who 
profess to be Universalists, who would not be 
known to be so from their preaching, and who 
would not be so considered were it not for their pub- 
lic connexion with Universalists.” Another new 
feature is, “that some of them now preach that sal- 
vation is conditional.” We are indebted for the facts 
relating to the late changes in Universalism to the 
“Trumpet,” a Universalist paper published in Bos- 
ton, which speaks of them as follows: 


ges, 


some persons, to induce Universalists to cease 
preaching Universalism. Weare told that this is 
the principal obstacle to a union between Univer- 
salists and other liberal sects. If we would per- 
mit the doctrine of Uriiversalism to sink, as it were 
out of sight, and dwell principally on the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, it is thought a Union might 
be formed between Universalists and Unitarians. 
It is said that already the preaching of Universal 


them now preach that salvation is conditional ;— | f 
that they imitate other sects, especially Unitarians, 
in the composition and style of their sermons, and 
the manner of their delivery ; and that this kind of 
preaching is increasing among us. It is further 
affirmed, that there are some who profess to be Uni- 
versalists, who would not be known to be so from 
their preaching,and who would not be so consid- 
ered were it not for their public connexion with 
Universalists.” 

Such is the contradictory position of Universal- 
ism. At one time it maintains the doctrine of a 
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The importance of a religious paper to the inter- 


ests of a denomination is never fully realized but/ Now it preaches Universal salvation with all its 
by its absence. There has been a disposition of} might, and ridicules the idea of “hell torments ;’— 


late by the publishers of religious papers in the 
large cities to monopolize the business. They 
seem to be of the opinion that a large city paper is 
better adapted to the wants of the churches in the | 
smaller States than a local paper of their own.— 
The principal argument urged in favor of this plan | 
is that a /arger paper cah be afforded by the city, 
where a larger patronage is enjoyed, than by the | 
country papers. If the amount ef matter is the prin- 


cipal thing sought fer,then the*Brother Jonatgans,” | 
and “Yankee Notions,” of the large cities would | 
claim the precedence,for they supply a larger quan- 

tity of matter than any of the religions papers that | 
we are acquainted with, But isa large paper the 
main thing to be sought for? We think not. In | 
the first place we object to the large cities controll- 

ing the eentiment of the denomination in the small- 

er states as must necessarily be the case to = great 

extent, were they allowed to monopolize the reli- | 
gious papers. It is true that this plan is well adapt- 
ed to the interests of sects that advocate a central 
form of church government, like the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Episcopal, and the Methodist churches, A 
single large paper under the immediate control of 
the leaders in these churches is better than a num- 
ber of sinalier sheets scattered over different states ; 
but the Baptist denomination acknowledges no such 
form of church government, and from the very na- 
ture of their church organization are diametrically 
opposed to everything that tends to a centralization 
of their rights. 

There are other reasons why a large city paper 
should not be adopted as the organ of the denomi- 
nation in the smaller States, or in larger States 
where the denoinination is not so large as in some 
others, Such a paper cannot meet the wants of 
those churches. A very large amount of the mat- 
ter in their columns is necessarily devoted to sub- 
jects more immediately connected with the affairs 
of the churehes at home, while a single occasional 
letter from some town in the destitute State whose 
iaterests the papcr attempts to represent, is all that 
is known about the churches within her borders. A 
very intelligent gentleman who resides in a coun- 
try town in this State was conversing with us upon 
this subject a few months ago, and in the course of 
the conversation remarked, “if we were to be de- 
prived of a paper of our own, between the inter- 
ests of: Boston and New York, the Baptists of Con- 
necticut would be lost,” which toa great extent 
would be strictly true. 

The question has been fairly tried so fur as Con- 
hecticut is concerned, and the answer most emphat- 
ically given that the State cannot get along with- 
outa paper, The Secretary is the oldest Baptist 
paper with but a single exception, in the United 
States, having been established more than a quar- 
terof a century. About ten years ago it was 
transferred to a paper published at New York, but 
the experiment was soon found to be a bad one.— 
The churches in Connecticut refused to patronize 
the Metripolitan paper and called loudly for the re- 
establishment of the Secretary. Their wishes 
were soon coinplied with, and notwithstanding the 
competition it meets with, and the meagre additions 
to the churches for several years past, it enjoysa 
larger circulation than it ever did in former years. 

We might go on and multiply reasons in favor 
of a denominational paper in the respective States 
where there are members enough to sustain one, 
but that was not our object in the commencemet of 
these remarks. We intended simply to express an 
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punishment after death ; then it denies it, and hoids 
forth the doctrine of no punishment after death.— 


character has been detected at Rome: 
of the conspirators, who amotnted to several hun: 
dreds, was to massacre the citizens, and remove the 
Pope to Naples by force. 
alted civil and military officers, have been discover- 
ed to have been abettors. 


Watcuman of Tie Prarares.—The first num- 


her of a very respectable looking paper with this 
itle has just reached us from Chicago, Illinois ;— 
Rev. Luther Stone, editor. It is devoted to the in- 
terests of the Baptist denomination, and judging 
from the number before us,will prove itself worthy 
the patronage of the denomination “scattered 
abroad” over the vast prairies of the West. 


Bishop Hughes’ opinion that common school edu- 


cation is calculated to turn the minds of children 
away from the (Romish) faith, appears to be fully 
entertained in Ireland, where there are Six entire 
counties without a book-store. 
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Minutes or trae Convention.—The Conven- 


tion Minutes were sent by mail to the several 
churches in the State, about three weeks since.— 
They were directed “Clerk of Baptist Church, 


.” In those towns where there are two or 


more Baplist cliurches, it is probable that thé patk- 
ages went to the eamé post office. If any of the 
churches have not received them yet,they may find 
them in some other post office in the same town. 


T #ANKSGIVING.—The Governor and Council of 


New Hampshire have appointed Thursday, the 
25th of November next, as a day of Thanksgiving 


n that State. ‘This is the first proclamation for a 


Thanksgiving the present year; let the other 
States fix upon the same day. 


AnrivaL or THE Campria:—The steamer Cam- 


bria arrived at Boston on the evening of the 18th, 
bringing fourteen days later intelligence from Eu- 
rope. ‘The only news of importance by this arrival 
is the great decline in bread-stuffs. Flour had fall-| 
en about one dollar and seventy-five cents since! ys letters of a late date, from the Pioneer Camp of 
the sailing of the previous steamer: 


Famine and disease are rapidly vanishing in Ire- 


and. Several heavy failures have occurred in the 


corn trade, and many others of a serious character | 


are apprehended. 


A formidable conspiracy of the most diabolical 
The object 


Five Cardinals, with ex- 


New Publications. 


“There seem: $a dispositi f : 
There seems to be a disposition on the part of Louis tur Fourteentn, and the Court of France 


inthe Seventeenth century. By Miss Pardoe. 
Harpers. Parts 3 and 4. 


This work, as we have alréady stated, is to be 


published in six parts of upwards of 200 pages, at 
50 cents each. 
numerous engravings, portraits,éc., and handsome- 
ly printed on fine paper, 
ists has undergone quite a change } that some of! esting and valuable, particularly to thuse who are 
‘ond of the minute details of history. France, in 
the days of Louis the XIV., was in the height of 


it is beautifully embellished by 


The work itself is inter- 


ts splendor and was the admiration of the civilized 


world, while the monarch endeavored to inake him- 
selfand his Court the center of attraction in France. 
Miss Pardoe draws a faithful picture of affairs dur- 
ing the period to whieh her book is confined: 
sale by Belknap & Hamersley: 


For 


Fresu Gieanines ; or a New Sheaf from tlie old 


fields of Continental Europe: By Ik. Marvel — 


Harper & Brothers; 


Quite a Crasn.—On Saturday afternoon last, 
as Mr. Harris Fenn, with a heavy load of bricks 
drawn by a pair of oxen, was passing over the high 
bridge at Steele's brook, near the residence of John 
Buckinghain, Esq., when about the centre, the 
bridge gave way, and precipitated cart, oxen,bricks, 
together with Mr. Fenn, who was along side of his 
team at the time, down twelve feet upon the rocks 
~and strange to say, without serious injury to the 
cattle. One of Mr. Fenn’s limbs was slightly in- 
jured, and his cart made a wreck: No pafticular4 
blame is attached to the authorities of Watertown, 
inasmuch as the bridge was supposed to be sound 
and safe for ordinary purposes. Watertown will 
have to foot a small bill for her negligence.— Water- 
bury Americti. 


‘ 
The Danbury Times has the following : 
“Considerable interest is awakened in this sec- 
tion to the importance of construeting ea branch 
Railroad to the State line, to intersect the Harlem 
road. A Road meeting is being held to-day in this 
village, for consultation upon this subject, and sim- 
ilar meetings, we understand, have been held else~ 
where within a few days.” 


Desravetite Fraz.—About 10 o'clock last night, 
t fire broke out in a two-story wooden stable on 
Front street, near Gouvetnear's slip, which extend- 
ed through to Water street. By this fire, 17 build- 
ings were destroyed, all of which were two story 
dwellitig houses, save the stable in which it origin- 
ated and one distillery. Ten of the buildings front- 
ed on Water street; (ranging from No. 639 tp to 
657,) the remaining seven on Front street—eight 
were wooden, and nine brick.—Jour. of Cort. 


Metancnory Loss.—The steamer Yazoo, Capt: 
Culver, I+ ft this city on Monday night: About six 
miles above she struck a snag, which carried away 
her wheel-house. Lieut. Niles, commanding one 
of the companies of the 2d Illinois regiment, just 
returned from Mexico, and who were conspicuous 
for their gallantry at Buena Vista, was a passenger 
on the boat, and having gone below at the time,was 


ard next it “ceases to preach Universalism.” 
one time it contends for the unconditional salvation 
of allen, and again it says, “salvation is condi- 


We remember hearing, while we were yet but a 
lad, that well known preacher of Universalism, Ho- 
sea Batlou, present his hearers with a recipe for 


The first thought thet strikes the reader as he 
glances at the title of thie work is; that the author 
has entered a worn out field—a field that has al- 


At ready been gleaned so closely as not to leave asin- 


gle sheaf. But a perusal of its pages will soon 
change his opinion; for the book is emphatically 
what its title implies,—-Fresh Gleanings. The au 
thor has read Sterne, and like him bought gloves of 
a French Grisette in Paris, but he is not a copyist: 
his book is original, and not only readable, but inter- 


| utes for 1846.he will find the thirty dollars for Home 


| 3d church of Middletown, he would request all | 


spected by the citizens of Hartford, and enjoyed 
an extensive practice here which yielded hiw an 


detecting error. “Error,” said he, “will always con- 
tradict itself.” 
doctrines, it leaves Universalism in an unenviable 


If we apply this rule to his own 


position. 
If “«C. B. A.” will look at the Convention Min- 


Missions about which he makes enquiry duly cred- 
ited. The oversight is his own; our Treasurer 
has never made a mistake to the amount of a sin- 
gle farthing since he has had the keeping of the 
funds, and from our knowledge of his correct busi- 
ness habits, we don’t believe he ever will. 


~ 


Stare Bounparies.—A correspondent wishes 
us to inform aim, “Why that jut or crook, is made | 
on the Map of Connecticut on our boundary with 


| Massachusetts between the towns of Suffield and | @ 
wishes to make the venture, pays twe sous for a 


Granby in Conn., and Southwick in Mass >?” He 
says “the common folks in the Eastern part of the 
State are quite ignorant of the reason of that crook | » 
in our State line; no book or legend giving any | 4 
light on the subject as we can find.” 

We can give him “no light on the subject ;” for 
it is a fact that editors have enough to do in keep- 
ing their own lines straight, without atte npting to 
straighten the lines of the State. If any of our 
readers can furnish the desired information we 
shall be happy to make it public. There is a very 
unseemly looking “jut” into the State of Connect- 
icut, according to the maps, at the point named by 
our correspondent, the reason for which we should 
like to hear explained. 

Notice.—Rev. J. Batey having resigned his 
charge over the Ist Baptist church of Suffield, 
mainly on account of domestic affliction ; end, hav- 
ing entered into a temporary engagement with the 


communications for him, addressed to the latter 
place. He would also take this opportunity to ex- 
press publicly, his gratitude to the Suffield church 
for their many acts of kindness and liberality shown 
to him and his family while among them ; and es- 
pecially, for the last act, of defraying the expenses 


esting and highly instructive. 
talk of royalty, or dazzle the reader with glowing 
descriptions of courts and palaces, but enters at 
once upon the task of delineating life as it is among 
the masses of Continental Europe. 
better idea of Paris than can be obtained in any 
other book that we are acquainted with, by taking 
his reader into the most stylish cafes furnished with 
marble slabs and crimson cushions, and introduces 
him to the better classes of society; and from 
thence leads him through thé restaurants and cafes 
of lesser note, pointing out all the way the socie- 
ty, habits and customs of Paris as he goes, till he 
reaches the establishment inthe Faubsrg St. Mar- 
tin, where there is a hage pot boiling from twelve 
to six every afternoon, with a long iron fork lying 


strike. 


without sauce or corrective. 
& Hamersley. 


Iie never stops to 


He gives a 


cross the mouth of the cauldron, and whoever 


If he succeeds in transfixing a piece of 
eef, (or what passes for beef) he has achieved a 
inner at low rate—albeit he has it in his fingers 
For sale by Belknap 


TrarLu’s IntustrRaTeD Josepuus,No. 3, 


Is received and forsale by Belknap & Hamers- 


ley. It will make, when completed, the best edi- 
tion of Josephus ever published in this country. 


CHampers’Cyctorepia oF Lirerature, No. 15. 


Guuld, Kendall & Lincoln. 
This interestitig miscellany is nearly completed, 


only one, niimber moré remains to be issued. It is} 
for sale at Pease & Bowers’ News-room, where 
complete sets may be obtained ; and also that ex- 
cellent weekly periodical, Littell’s Living Age,—a 
work full of interest. 


Tre Famiy CeristTiAn ALMANAC, for 1848. Am. 


Tract Society. - 
In addition to the usual variety of sound religious 


reading which this Almanac always affords, an ad 
ditional attraction is added this yeat in the way of 
superb illustrations adapted to, and descriptive of, 
the several months of the year: 


of his removal to his present field of labor. He 
sincerely hopes that the time will soon come when 
they shall again enjoy the regular services of an 


News of the Weel. 


under shepherd, through whose labors they may 
reap an abundant harvest of immortal souls. 
Middletown, Aug. 14, 1847. 


Dr/G. M. Tarr, homeopathic physician, former- 
ly of this city, died of yellow fever, at New Or- 
leans, on the 10th inst. Dr. Taft was highly re- 


income of seven or eight thousand dollars a year: 
He left for New Orleans on account of his health, 
where he soon acquired a more extensive practice 
than he had left in this city. His duties were too 
severe for his health,and when attacked with yel- 
low fever, (a disease in the treatment of which he 
had been very successful) his frame yielded to it 
at once, and he fell in the midst of his usefulness. 


Serious Accipext at Stonxinctox.—On Wed- 
esday, Capt. Hotchkiss, a resident of Stonington, 


stepped upon the track at the moment an engine 
approached. t 

bruises, bad his fight arm broken, the flesh cut from 
one of his thighs, and his left knee fractured. He 
was not expected to recover. , 


He was runover, and besides other 


Daraprut Occurrence.—Fout children of a 


worthy colored man named Aaton Hughes, with a 
hired girl, lost their lives on Saturday night week, 
by the burning of their residence at Vianna, Dor- 
chester county, Md. His loss of property was also 
considefable. 


Conn. River Rattnoav.—The business on this 


road, in both the freight and passenger departments, 
is steadily increasing. The receipts for the week 
ending Aung. 14th, were larger than in any former 
week since the toad was opened. 


Kitten py Ligutyixe.—Mrs. Durfee was killed 


by lightning in Smithfield, Pa., on Monday last.— 


[le was a native of Massachusetts, ‘Elmira Gaz., Thursday. 
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carried away in the wreck of the wheel-house and 
| drowned.—.V. O. Delta, 10th. 


Late From tHe Murwions.—A ftiend has shown 


Mormon Emigrants. They had at length reached 
j the Gteat Salt bake, near which they ynade a halt, 
| and their wedried tattle were enjoying the sweet 
| grass and fresh water with which that region is fa- 
vored. They had made a new road from the Oma- 
ta country to neaf the base of mountains, whith 
will no doubt be valuable to other emigrants from 
the United States. It keeps north of the Oregon 
trace, is said to be more direct than tliat, and ts car- 
ried, by substantial bridges, over the principal 
streams which it meets. By the Pioneers, it must 
have been traversed with difficulty, since they have 
evidently heen sithjected to great hardships. After 
leaving Grand Island, however, they had an abun- 
dant supply of buffalo beef, which greatly renewed 
the strength of those whose health was Suffering by 
forced abstinence. 
fell in, was estimated to number over 10,000, or,ac- 
cording to the calculation of the letter writer, must 
have contained from 8 to 10,000,000 pounds of meat ; 


the desert.” 
Governiusent works, to be undertaken along the line 
from the Missouri to the Pacific, they will find their 
best contractors and workmen among the Mormons 
—hardy children of persecution—who appear to de- 
spise difficulty and danger.-- Pennsy/ranian. 


Te.rorapn to Cixcixnatt.—O'Reilly has com- 
pleted the telegraph to Cincinnati, and messages 
commenced coming through about 6 o'clock last 
night. Messages dated Louisville, August 20,went 
through to Boston! What antiihilation of space. 
The post holes have been dug about half way to 
Louisville beyond Cincinnati.— Philadelphia North 
Am., Saturday. 


Fire aad Loss of Life. 
Piitabeteuta, August 22, 1847. 

A fire ofiginated at Ll o’clock last night io the 
engine room of the Sugar House of George Brown, 
in Broad street, near Quarry street. The establish- 
ment was totally destroyed —books only saved. A 
wall fell upon the building in the rear, (Newling’s 
Brewery) crushing out the front wall, which fell 
upon the Fairmountand Reliantergines. Andrew 
dutler and Charles H. Hines were killed. The fol- 
lowing were seriously injured :—Ehas Reed (since 
dead) ; Richard Wellington, leg brokea; Cowden 
3. Carl, Samuel] Hall, John Delancey,Peter Crouse, 
Win. Roberts of New York, and James Brown, do. 
Less seriously injured :—Wm. Fitzpatrick, John 
ind Augustus Stulb, Win. Master, Frederick Baum, 
Andrew Duffee, George Rose, George Brooks, Wm. 
Kialer, George Hornhorsen, and John O. Shilling. 
Brown's loss is a hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars, one filth insured. Andrew Butler was Secre- 
tary of the Fire Association, and an estimable man. 
There is no doubt this fire was the work of an in- 
eendiary. 

Correspondence of the Courier. 
Wasnineoton, June 23. 

The Government has taken a very important and 
decided step in regard to the Mexican war, and one 
that promises, if not a conclusion of the war, at 
least to change the character, and to convince the 
world of our sincere desire to bring this contest to 
an end. 

The Government hag, after full deliberation in 
cabinet council, determined to establish a form of 
Government de facto in Mexico, and make with 
ita treaty of peace, and guaranty the security of 
that Government. 

instructions to this effect have been sent to Gen. 
Scott, through various channels. The first mes- 
senger, Col. Sour, was cut off with his message.— 
Che Mexican government is possibly aware of our 
intentions already: 

There is no doubt that a most fotmidable peace 
party has risen in Mexico, and that some of its mem- 
bers have been in communication with Gen. Scott. 
As soon as Gent. Scott shall arrive in the city of 
Mexico, the peace patty will form a Government 
de fucto, iiider the guataritee of Gen. Scott. 

Our #rmies mtist of course remain in Mexico till 
the treaty made with the new goverament shall be 
fully carried into effect. 

The mass of the Mexican people ate not expect- 
ed to concur in the treaty, because many of their 
leaders will oppose it. 

A civil war will arise, and the new government 
and its supporters will have us as allies. 
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Farther from Mexico. 
Ricumonp, Aug. 22, 1847. 

By the way of Havana the New Orleans Pica- 
yuue has farther accounts from Mexico, but no la- 
ter. The Mary Kingsland, from Vera Cruz, bad 
also arrived, 

On the 16th of July, the Foreign Secretary trans- 
mitted a new communication to Congress, telling 
that body that if they are unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of answering Mr. Buchanan's des- 
patch, rieither is Santa Anna willing. The Execu- 
tive did corisent. Congress knew whether it could 
take the initiative. About that there is no doubt. 
But lie desired to Know whether Congress wished 
him to enteftuiii the overtures proffered. The dig- 
nity of the nation required some answer to Buchan- 
an’s letter. The Executive was willing to make 
that reply, but he desired to make such an one as 
would express the views of Congress. This was 
the more necessary, asthe law of the 20th April 
declared that peace should not be made with the 
U.S. 

In conclusion, the Secretary says that the gov- 
ernment is prepared for war, and confident ofa tri- 
umphant defence of the Capital, but the future; God 
only can inly deternitie. The Executive insists 
that Congress make an express declaration whether 
it is the will of the nation’s Government to listen to 
any proposition of the United States. So far as 
known, no reply was made by Congress to this com- 
munication, nor any action had on it, 

The Bulletin, published at Jalapa, on the 3d of 
August, says it has Diario Del Gobierno, pabdlished 
at the Capital on the last day of July. The official 
Editor of the Diario holds that war is not the nor- 
mal state of nations; that peace must be concluded 
on sonte bdsis; but it is of opinion that it never can 
be until the Mexican army is Victorious. He ex- 
pressly councils that when they have won a victory 
they should then tender the Olive Bratich, and ur- 
ges Congress strongly in favor of the removal of the 
seat of Government, to which latter Santa Anna is 
violently opposed. From this some infer that he is 
scheming to make the fate of tlie Capital the crisis 
of the war. Should it fall; he will insist on peace. 
If successful, and Scott ovetwhelmed, the Mexi- 
cans entertain great hopes of destroying Scotts ar- 
my, : 

‘The Bulletin understands that a division of the 


; . | Lyme. 
A single herd, with whith they | 


“a larse supply,” he says, “to be sent by Quails in | 
Should Whitney's Railroad oraay)o _— 


to operate in the State of Vera Cruz, to cut off our 
communications entirely. Accordingto the same 
paper, extensive preparations were making to harass 
the trayn that left Vera Cruz on the 6th. 

A letter in the Delta from Monterey, dated 27th 


ded on. Al! the departments connected with Gen. 
Taylor's column were actively preparing to march 
on the Ist September, which was the time fixed for 
the forward movement. 

Interments from yellow fever at New Orleans, 
during the 24 hours ending the morning of the 14th, 
24; deaths at the Charity Hospital, 24 hours end- 
ing the évening of the same day, 12. 


Discovery of Secret Correspondence between General 
Scott @nd Santa Aniia. 
SANTA ANNA'S APOLOGY: 
Rituwoxv, Aug. 24, 1847. 

A letter in the New Orleans La Patrin, dated at 
Tampico, August 6th, states that letters regeived 
there say that Scott began his march to the Capital 
on the 5th, without doubt. One of these letters al- 
so Saye that two days ayo the advance Mexican 
guard intercepted a private correspondence between 
Santa Ana and Gen. Scott, in which the latter had 
written that he had commenced drawing troops 
from Perote. This disclosure produced a general 
excitement, and to calm the populace it became ne- 
cessary for Santa Anta to make a public manifesto, 
declaring that his policy was only a ruse by which 
he hoped to surround Gen. Scott. 

A letter in La Patria, dated at Tampico on the 
9th, states that the tomify has appeated in its worst 
forin among the Auiericans, and already great mor- 
tality prevailed ; that a person arrived there on the 
tih, from the city of Mexico, who states that the 
preparitions of Gen. Scott do not indicate an ad- 
vance on the first of August as reported ; nor ,was 
it believed he would advance with the force he had. 
The letter adds that news concerning the intereep- 
tion of Gen. Scott's correspondence is confirmed. 

Interments at New Orleans from yellow fever in 
twenty-four hours, ending 15th, 21; deaths at the 
Charity Hospital, from the same disease, during 
forty-eight hours ending same day, 27. 

Col. Hays’ regiment of Texan Rangers has been 
ordered to join Gen. Taylor. 


SMarried. 


In Suffield, on the 22d inst., by Rev. D. Ives, William 
B. Latham and tlarriet E. Pease, both of West Spring 
field 

In Avon, Aug. 22d, by Rev.C W. Potter, Mr. Wim. 
A. Curtiss, of Meriden. und Miss Adaline Higby, of Can- 
ton. 

In New Biitain, on the 16th inst, by Rev. W. E Pat- 
tivon, Mr Warren J. Hubbard. of Middletown,and Miss 
Sophia Belden of the former place 

In Rast Lyme, by Rev P. G Wightman, Mr. Thom- 
as Johnson and Miss Mary Ann Madson. both of East 


ee 


In Stafford. by Rev. G. W. Pendleton. Mr. Arba G. 
H\ de, of Stafford, and Miss Jane Rice, of Springfield 
Mass. 

In Winsted, on the 15th inst., by Rev. Mr. Pettibone, 
Rev. Charles Mead and Miss Jane Purr 
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In this city, Aug ZOth, of typhus fever, Mr. William 
H. Sweetland, aged <8. ; 

Mr. Sweetiand was a member of the South Baptist 
| church, where, during hisconn ection with it, he uni- 
furmly evinced a correct christian deportment and a 
hunible walk in the path of his divine Master. His last 
sickness was attended with delirium most of the time, 
| but in his lucid intervals he expressed his entire confi 
dence in the meri’s of Christ alone fur salvation. His 
early deat is aloss to the church in which Ke gave prom- 
ise of future uscfulness + but tu hlav, we doubt not, it 1s 
an everlasting gain. 

In this city, Aug. 22d, of consumption, Marriet M., 
wife of Henry Griswold. aged 30. . 

In this city, on the morning of the )8thinst., Thomas, 
son of Mr. Thomas Roberts, aged 4 vearsand 6 months. 

In this elry; on the night of the 17th inst., Charles,son 
of Edward and Phebe Ann Carroll, aged 2 years and 5 
months. 

In this city, Ang. 20'n, Sumner M., awed 4 months, 
son of Charles and Alunra I. Giiffing — 

In this city, Aug. 17th, Mr. George Drinkle, aged about 
40 ; 


In Vernon, Aig 9h, Mr. Jénathan Catrington, aged 


in Tolland, Aug. 17, Converse Fitch, aged 78, , 

Lost, Aug. 5th, from on board ihe Sarah Strong, 
Frank Henry Horton, aged 17, sun of the late Henry 
Horton, of South Glastenbury. 


Receipts for the week ending Aug. 25. 
T. Douglass, to 36 v. 10; H. N. Haskell, to 51 
iv: 10; C. B. Ayet, for v. 10: C. 8S. Hovey, to8 v: 
11; John Barrows, for v. 10 ; Rev. J. B. Ballard, for 
voli 9; P. Hawley, for v. 10; G. N. Field, to 26 v. 
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CONNECTICUT LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

The Fall term of the Conn. Literary Instilution will 
commence on the first Wednesday of September. Tui- 
tion in the Latin, Greek and, French Languages, $5,009 ; 
in English studies, from $4.00 to 34.506 per quarter.— 


Music, Painting atid Drawing at the usual rates of extra 
|} charges. Buard at cost, from $1,25 to $1.50 per week. 
Suffield, Aug. 27, 1847. D. IVES, Sec. 


NOTICE.—The Board of the C. Bs Education Socie- 
ty will hold their first quarterly meeting in the, Lecture 
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ult., says a move on San Luis Potosi is finally deci-/’ Bible ins 


If; J. Davis, to 25 v. 10; Rev. H. Miller, for v. 9 
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New Books. 


RIDGE’S ON PROVERBS. 

fee sg og 

ow to bea “ H.N : 
How to da a Lay, by do. a sa 

ain—Zincali— 
A new supply just reostted by ‘ a 
BROCKETT & FULLER, 
219 Main st. . 


P. S.A fall 7 : 
on hand. supply of the Psalmist kept fie 20. 


To Churches aiia Choirs, - 
AYLOR’S SACRED MINSTR heb “hori 
a rs book in thie country: EL, tie beat Churell 
or sale in quantities at very reasonable prices, b 

BROCKETT & PULLIC” 
' } 219 Maid street. 
Also, as above, Kingsiey’s Social Choir nese 
Wesleyan Péalmist, 
24 ____ Juvemle Choir, &c. Be. 


one OF THUNDER.—A tribute ta the memory of 
Alexander Vinet and 'Thon.as Chalmera. By Rev 
Robert Turnbull, pastor of the lst Baptist Church,Hart- 
ford. Just published and for saleby ; 

24 BROCKETT & FULLER. 
Pictorial Works. 
PicteRiat HISTORY OF FRANCE, with feuf 


hundred illystrations ; 2 vols. 
Wilke’s Exploring Expedition, 5 vols; 
Pictorial History.of Englatid; 2 vole: 
Life of General Putnam. 
Life of Capt. John SiSith 
Life of Marion. _ 
Incidents of American History. 3 
For sale by BELKNAP & HAMERSLEY, 
_3w23 _No. 180 Main st: 


HR MOTHER’S JOURNAL AND FAMILY VI3é 
ITA! T, for Angust, received by P 
+ D.R. WOODFORD & CO, Agents, 
eh tla 170 Main street, 
E UTLER’S CHEAP RDITION—Mezito aud her 
Military Chieftains, from the Revoltitist ot Hidaly.! 
to the present time, comprising Sketches of the 
Lives of Hidalgo, Morelos, liurbide, Santa Avina, 
Gomez Farias, Bustamente, Parades, Afmotite. As. 
ta, Alaman, Ampudia, Herrara and De La Vega — 
By Fay Robinsou. tilustrated by twelve portraits 
and engravings—price FO 618. 
one’ > ‘eae, new and miniature edition, just 
E pudiir hed, 
United States Dispensstory, new and revised edition. 
For sale by .R. WOODFOKD & CO., 
23 170 Main <treet. - 


New Church Music Book. 


TAYLOR'S SACRED MINSTREL, OR 
AMERICAN CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
BY V- C. TAYLOR. 
i work is just published, and is distinguished fod 
many new and interesting features. 

ist. The Elementary part is classified upon 4 new 
system, rendering it stiictly Inductive; and contains 
many explanations not found in other warksof the kind: 
with an extensive series of exercises in Rhythm and 
Melody, together with 4 cotiipltte Dictionary of musical. 
terms, which forms a general and coniplete system of 
instruction, adapted to eid teacheis by supergeding the 
use of black-boa:d exercises, 

2d. ‘The Rhythmical constrection of the work is sim- 
plified by employing but four varieties of time, instead 
tf the usual number. and the quarter note in all instan- 
ves is the beat, or primitive note. This arrangement 
renders it mach easier of execution for beginners. 

3d “The ihusic is new, except such old tunes as are 
considered standard and indispensable for choir or con- 
gregational use. 
4th. The tuoes embrace almost every variety of style, 
from the most plain and easy, to the thost elaborate. 

Bih. The leading Melods is often given td the other 
ota instead of being confined exclusively to tte Tre- 


e 

6th. Fach tune has directions for its performance, 
accompanied by such Dynamic characters ag indicate 
its expression. 

Tih. It contains tunes for all metres found in the 
books generally used by the different religious denomi- 
nations, The various #necommon metres found in the 
“Psalmist,” have been supplied with music, with espe- 
cial reference t> those metres,-—itiost of Which are not 
found in other books--and Has from 3 to 8 stetizas eet 
to each tune. 

Sih. ‘The Anthems, Sentenres &c., ato tiuinerous ; 
and adapted to words suited to &ll oecasions 

9th. The Chants embrace a great number eet to 
Scriptural selections ; also, many which can be siing 
to Long, Common or Short Metre hymns. , 

10th. The book contains 382 pages; neatly and sub. 
stantially bound. and in every respect commends _itsel 
to the attention and favor of the musical public. Retai 
price, seventy five cents each—a liberal discount to 
wholesale publishers Sold by Booksellers generally: 

623 J. H. MATHER & CO., Publishers: 

UBLIC ACTS, passed May Session, 1847. For 

. sale by D. R. WOODFORD & CO.; 

23 170 Main st. 


GEVERAL Western Farms, from 109 to 500 acres} 
OO with a House, Barn, and 10 acresin crop on eacli; 
for sale low. Terms ofpayment easy—or Eastern prop- 
erty taken in etchange. Apply (post-paid) to Gorton 

Co., 78 and 80 Broad st., New York ; or to the office uf 
this paper. ~ 
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CHURCi MEMBER’S MANUAL 

OF Keclesiastical Principles, Doctrines and Disci- 

} pline } presenting a systematic view of the struc- 
ture, polity, doctrines, and pravtices of Christian chut- 
ches, as tanght im the Scriptures; by Wittiam Caiow- 
ett. With an lutreductory Essay, bv Heary J. Rip- 
ley, D. D., Newton Theological Institution. 

In one volume, 12mo-, 276 pages ; . 
. The pastor of one of the largest and most influential 
churches in New England, writes as follows : 

“The work is admirably adapted to the want# of pas- 
tors and private members. If 1 could héve inp wish 
giatified, not only the winisters, but the deacons an 


Room sfthe North Bapust Church, in this city, Tues- 
dav, the 7th of September, at 3 o’cluck P.M. 

The membere of ihe Board are—A. G. Palmer, G. 
Robins, H. Miller) J. R. Stone, J. W. Dimock, E. Cush 
man, L.G@ Leonard, R. K. Bellamy, R. Turnbull and 
W. G. Howard. J. R. STONE, Sec. 

Hartford, Aug. 27% 


NOTICE.—The rex! meeting of 1h® Hartford Baptist 
Association will be held with the Baptist Chureh in 
Pleasant Valley, on Wednesday, Sept.8:h,at 10 w’ clock 
A.M. EK. Savage, preacher, E. Cu-Kman, alternate. 

August 27, 1847. A. M. SMITH, Clerk. 

WESTFIELD ASSOCIATION. ; 

The thirty-seventh meetir-g of the Westfield Assovia- 
tion will be held with the Chesterfield church on the 
first and second davs of September. The introductory 
sermon is tu be preached by N. M. Perkins or R. C. 
Mills. ROB’T. C. MILLS, : 

M. G. CLARKE, { Clerks. 

Chickopee Falls, Aug- 27, 1847. 


BOARD MEE/ING: 

The Board of the Conn. Baptist Convention will 
meet at the Committee Room of the North Baptist 
Church in Alartferd, on my first Tuesday (7th) in Sep- 
tembe t o’elock A. M. 5 

eae an do —R. Turnbull, Ww. G. Howard, W. 
Griswold. C. G. Smith. D. Ives, J. S. Swan, G_ Reed, 
A Gates, B. Cook, C. 8. Weaver, A. Parker, A. E Den- 
won, Wm. Reid, H. R. Knapp. Pat! 

_ KE. CUSHMAN, Secretary. 

Deep River, Aug. 29, 1847. 


NOTICE —The next meeting of the Litchfield Minis- 
terial Conference is ta be held with the 2d Baptist church 
in Colebrook, on the 7th of September. at 1 o’clock P. 
M. Br. Howard is to preach the opening sermon, and 
Br Higby hisal ernatee , S.S. WHEELER, Sec. 

North Colebrook, Aug 20, 1847. 


~ Advertisements. 


Ata Court of Probate holden at Sx eld, within and 


A. D., 1947, 
ProSent, Harvey Bicsett, Esq, Judge. 
HIS Court doth direct the Administrator, Horace | 
Sheldon, on the estite of Abigail Granger, late of 
Suffield, in said district, deceased, represented Insolv 
ent, to give notice tu ail persons interested in the estate 
of said deceased, to appear (if they see cause) before the 
Court of Probate to be holden at the Probate Office In 
said District on the 26th day of September, at 20 clock 
P. M, to be heard relative to the appointment of Com- 
miséiunérs on sad estate, by posting sa d order of notice | 
on a public signpost in said town of Suffield ncarest ite 
place where the deceased last dwelt, and by adverlising 
‘he same 1n a newspaper publishea 10 Hartford. 


‘er 7 Reeord, 
3w25 _ ae POW ARVEY BISSELL, Judge. 


Court of Probate halden at Suffield, within and 
“2 the District of Suffield, on the 2ist day of Au- 
gust, A. dts 13:7. 

Present, HArvey Bresect, Esq., Judge. 

N motion of Milton Hathaway, Executor of the last | 
O will and testament of Luther Hathaway, late of | 
Suffield, within said district, deceased : This Courtdoth 
decree that Six maniee be allowed the creditors of said 
estate to exhibit their claims against the same to eaid | 
Executor, alter he shall have given public notice of this | 
order, by advertising the same in a. ewspaper published | 
in Hartiord, and by posting the same ona publie sign- 


the deceased last dwelt. 
Certified from Record, 


Mexican army is to be withdrawn from the capital 


HARVEY BISSELL, Judy: 


senior embers of Our Churches, would own and rea 
the book.” 

Avother writes — ; ’ 

“I have read ‘The Church Member’s Manual,’ witli 
great pleasure. Jt should bein the hands of every pas- 
tur @nd deacon. J sey deocons, since upon their just 
views of church discipline depend, in no emall degree; 
the peace and prosperity of Zion. For a long Lima 
such a guide has been needed, and much detriment to 
the clurch would have been avoided. had it made itd 
appearance sooner. It is a matter of surptise and sure 
row, that the views of so many of our church members; 
upon this subject, are so imperfect: Owing to this; 
churches have been rent,and the seed of disatfeetivis 
sown, which has produced its banefil fruit for years.—- 
Not only every pastor and deaton, but every laymat 
should have this book, since it defines for a/l in the 
Christian church their proper position, a position which, 
for some of us, itis time should be known. I ani ex. 
ceedingly anxious that the work should beknown and 
read. May its influence be as extensively feltas ita pies- 
euce is universally needed ”’ 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“We think the plén of the book fs excellent, and wor- 
thy of imitation even by Unitarians, of whom it haa 
been said, *They have no church governmient at all '— 
Mr. Crowell’s book was undertaken for the special beu- 
efit of the Baptist denomination, and we have no doubt 
that in that very large and worthy body of believers, it 
will be hailed as a classic of great value.”+-Christian 
World : os 

“The author appears to have giveri considerable ai- 
tention to the subject of churtli polfty. He has em 
braced muth in this treatise on, which Christians havd 
need to be beter infurmed.”—Chr. Reflector 

“Asa ‘Manual of ecclesiastical principles Gc rines; 
and discipline, presenting a systemaic view. of the 
struettire, polity, doctrines and practices of Christian 
churches as taught in the Scriptures,’ as @ Bolt fet old 
and young, it will be found wry interestittg end inatiuce 
tive, and as a book of reference, onc of great Vaiue,— 
We wish particularly all our yohng brethbert and sister ; 
would procuré it and studv it—it would be of great ade 
vantage to them in the progress of their pilgrimage." 
‘ap Regi. . Fi . 

“We have looked over this manual, and it is evidently 
repared with mutch Cdre. hk it intended as a buok oO 


for the istrict of Su field, on the Ath day of August, , ae for indjviduais_and churches, as cases may 


oceur. ft wasdesigned for the Baptist denomination, 
but as their churches are Congregational in their organ: 
ization, it will serve as a guide to Congregational as welt 
ax Baptistenurches. We shoul not dissent from any 
portion of the book except in what is peculiar to’ the’ 
Baptist denomination.” — Bost. Recorder. 

“We would cail special attention to Mr. Crowell’s 
work, jugt issued in handsome style by Gould, Kéndal¥ 
& Lincoln. 1t treats ona subject of vast importance to 
the Baptist churches, The auihor has spent years in 
i's preparation, and has done himself credit b\ the man- 
nerin which he has performed his difficult task. Hig 
style iscleat and unpretending ; his arrangement snd 
logic good, a little too precise and wire-drawn vecasion- 
ally, but fur the most part satisfactory. We feel in- 
debted to Mr. C. for this contribution, to the elucidation 
of a subject upon which too little has been written. Lét 
all our pastors and church members procprg it, an 
give ita diligent and prayerful perusal.” —Chris. Secre- 
tary. : 
“Asa book of reference to be examined on the partic? 
ular topics which will claim attention in the tranéac- 
tions of a church, and on the questions which wiiltrd: 
time to time arise in every religions community, % § 
prove of great value rm AP. Citizen : aa ; 

“This work affords evidenee of a good déal of thor, 
oughness of reséarch, and care in the arrangement, Be 
the membera.of Bapfist churches it Will prove a useful 
manual."—AlL & Vis. 

“We should be happy to seea copy ofthis work im 


postin said town of Suffield, nearest the place where every Baptist family in our State,”— Zion's Ado. © 


Just published by .: 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
June 11. ld 59 Wagbirts:. 2° 2 ---2 


For the Christian Secretary. 


“There is joy in Heaven over one S:nner 
that repenteth.” 


4 Joy in Heaven,” see the angels 
Pressing round the golden throne, 

Shouting, ** Glory, honor, power, 
To the great, Eternal One.” 


« Joy in Heaven,” listen, listen 
To that glorious angel song,— 
Hear the shouts of joy trramphant, 
From that pure and sinless throng. 


“Joy in Heaven,” what glad message, 
Speeding through the courts above, 

Now has waked the heavenly echoes, 
With such burning songs of love ? 


Lo,—among the earth's vast numbers, 
One poor sinner lifts his eyes ; 

Pleading for a Father's mercy, 
Through a Saviour's agonies. 


And while Hope, in trembling accents, 
Whispers of his sins forgiven, 

Faith appears, and bears the promise 
From the shining courts of Heaven. 


'Tis for this the happy setaphs 
Strike their harps anew, and sing, 
Glory to our risen Saviour,— 
Glory to our new-born King.” 
North Stonington, Jug. 1847. 


“T Sing of Calvary.” 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 
Down from the willow bough 
My slomb'ring harp I'll take, 
And bid its silent strings 
To heaven!y themes awake :— 
Peaceful let its breathings be, 
Soft and soothing harmony. 


E. C. M, 


Lore, Lovx Divine, I sing: 

Oh, for a seraph's lyre, 
Bathed in Siloa’s stream, 

And touched with living fire : 
‘Lofty, pure, the strain should be, 
When I sing of Calvary. 


Love, Love, on earth appears! 

The wretched throng his way ; 
He beareth all their griefs, 

And wipes their tears away :— 
Soft and sweet the strain should be, 
Saviour, when | sing of Thee. 


He saw me as he passed, 
In hopeless sorrow lie, 
Condemned and doomed to death, 
And no salvation nigh :— 
‘Long and loud the strain sbould be, 
When I sing his love to ine. 


«‘ I die for thee,"’ he said— 
Behold the Cross arise ! 
And lo! He bows his head— 
He bows his head, and dies! 
‘Soft, my harp, thy breathings be, 
Let me weep on Calvary. 


He lives! again He lives! 
I hear the voice of Love— 
He comes to soothe my fears, 
And draw my soul above :— 
Joyful now the strain should be, 
When I sing of Calvary. 
—_—_— 
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infuse peace and joy into his soul. I had 
often listened to touching music. I had 
heard gigantic intellect pour forth enchant- 
ing eloquence ; but never did music or el- 
oquence exert such an overpowering influ. 
ence upon my feelings, as did this scene. 
Never before did I feel the mighty power 
of Christian hope. Never before did 1 
witness so grand an exhibition of sublimt- 
ty. O how comparatively insignificant 
did earth’s mightiest wartiors and states- 
men, her princes and emperors, and even 
her philosophers without piety, appear.— 
How powerless would all their pomp, and 
pageantry, and wisdom be to sustain them, 
if called to change places with this poor 
slave! He had a principle within him su- 
periorto them all; and when the morning 
which he longs for shall come, bow infi- 
nitely better than theirs will his appear to an 
admiring universe. And that morning shall 
ere long break upon thy darkness, benight- 
ed oldman! The light of the natural sun, 
and the face of this fair world will never, 
indeed, revisit you; and the remnant of 
your days must be spent in your monoto- 
nous task, by the side of the wicket gate, 
deep in the caverns of the earth. But that 
bright and blessed hope of a resurrection 
morning shall not deceive you. The Sav- 
jour in whom you trust shall manifest him- 
self to you, even in your deep darkness ; 
and at the appointed hour, the chains of 
slavery shall drop off, and the double night 
that envelups you shall vanish into the light, 
and the liberty and glory of heaven. And 
just in proportion to the depths of your 
darkness and degradation now, shall be the 
brightness and the joy of that everlasting 
day. 

1 would add that on inquiry of the pi- 
ous slaves engaged in these mines, I found 
ihat the blind old man bad a fair reputation 
for prety, and that it was not tll the loss of 
his eyes that he was led to accept of a Sav- 
iour. It may be that destruction of his 
natural vision was the necessary means of 
opening the eye of faith within the soul.— 
And tho’ we should shudder at the thought 
of exchanging conditions with him on 
earth, yet who can say but his peculiar and 
deep tribulation here, may prepare his soul 


fur a distinction in glory which we might 
covet. O, how much better to endure 


hillers. They are so called because they 
cluster together in the poorest regions, and 
there live by hunting, fishing, raising a lit- 
tle stock, making tar and charcoal, and at- 
tending to poultry. They are very igno- 
rant. Notone out of fifty can read or 
write, and, what is worse, they change not 
as time winnews down the old and supplies 
their places withthe young. As is the sire, 
so is the son. 


And these sand-hillers are as peculiar in 
dress and look as they are in character.— 
You know them whenever yéu see them.— 
They are marked in any crowd. Dressed 
always in the plainest homespun, home- 
made and widely cut, often without shoes, 
but when using them wearing the coarsest 
kind, with slouched hats of cheapest tex- 
ture, having no blood in their cheeks, their 
eyes black and their hair lank, they are as 
distinct a race as the Indian. In some re- 
spects they are not anlike them. They 
love to roam the woods, and be free there ; 
to get together for frolic and fun; to fish 
and hunt; to chase wild cattle ;—but here 
the similarity ends: for they are wanting 
in personal daring, and in that energy of 
character which makes a man. We do 
not know one of them who ever gained sta- 
tion in society, or became distinguished by 
his deeds. And it is this class to whom 
the Georgetown Intelligencer alludes, we 
conclude, when it speaks of the ‘poor la- 
borers” on Black river and neighborhood. 

How came they in their present condi- 
tion ? 

Their history is quickly told. Tt is a sad 
one, and we never think of it without sor- 
row. 

In the early settlement of the Carolinas, 
everybody pressed upon the water-courses. 
Poor as wellas rich, made lodgment upon 
or near their banks. ‘There were, at first, 
very few negroes; consequently the latter 
needed the labor of the former, to house 
their crops and cleartheir lands. All got 
along well,then. But the slave-traffic,with 
its accursed ills, began soon after, and, by 
and by, planters had their places stocked 
with slaves. As these slaves increased, the 
poor began to feel their degradation. A 
hitter hatred grew up between these class- 
es. Itledoftento violence. The larger 


even his dark degradaticn aud privations, 
sustained by his hopes, than to partake of | 
their fortune who live in luxury and pleas- 
ure, or riotin wealth, or lord it over pros- 
trate millions, or have Fame’s trumpet 


suunding befure them wherever they go, if 
with their good things here we must have 
their portion in eternity! How very prob- 
able, that as they lift up their eyes hereaf- 
ter in hell, being in torments, they may see 
this poor slave in Abraham’s bosom and en- 
treat that he may be sent with a drop of 
water to cool their parched tongue. 

The scene which | have now described 
affords a most animating Jesson of encour- 
agement tothe tried and the afflicted, and 
of reproof to the complaining and discon- 
tented. 

Suppose health does fail us, and poverty 
oppress us, and our friends forsake us, and 


our best laid plans prove abortive, so that 
a dark cloud settles upon our worldly pros- 


a eo a Ser Rag pects. Who of us is reduced so low as tu 

The Biind Slave in the Mines, be willing to change places with this poor 
The following incident was related by slave ? And yet he is able to keep his spir- 
‘President Hitchcock, in a sermon preached | 't8 buoyant by the single hope of future 
din the College Chapel, Amherst, Mass., re- glory. He thinks of a morning that is to 


‘cently, on *The Moral Dignity of the Chris- | © 
fian Character,’ and was a beautiful illus- 


tration of the subject. w 


me, when even his deep and dreadful 


darkness shall pass away ; and the thought 


as a magic power to sustain him. If we 


‘Allow me,’ says President Hitchcock, 
*here to refer toa cause that lately fell un- 
der my observation, which illustrates more 
‘forcibly than I had ever couceived,the price- 
Jess value of the Christian hope to the most 
unfortunate and degraded. 1 had descend- 
ed a thousand feet beneath the earth’s sur- 
‘face, in the coal pits of the Mid Lothian 
Mines in Virginia, and was wandering thro’ 
their dark, subterranean passages, when 
the voice of music, at a litile distance, 
-caught my ear. It ceased upon our ap- 
»proach, andl caught only the concluding 
-sentimem of the hymn: 

“*1 shall be in heaven in the morning.’ 

‘On ‘advancing with our lamps we found 

tthe passage clused by a door, in order to 


give a different direction to the currents of 


air fur the purpose of ventilation, yet this 
door must be opened occasionally to let the 
rail cars pass, loaded with coal. And to 
accomplish this, we found sitting by that 
dooreneged blind slave, whose eyes had 
‘been entirely destroyed by a blast of gun- 
powded many years before in that mine.— 
There he sat on a seat cut ‘n the coal,from 
sunrise to sunset, day after day ; his sole 
business being to open and shut the door 
when he heard the rail cars approaching. 
We cequested him to sing again the hymn 
whose last line we had heard. It was in- 
deed lame in expression, and in she poetic 


amensure very defective,being in fact one of 


those productions which we found the pious 
slaves were tn the habit Of singing, in part, 


at least impromptu. But each stanza clo- 
sed with the sentiment: 


‘I shall be in heaven in the morning.’ 


inferior to his? 
the allotments of Providence, and regard- 
ing our lot as a hard one,how ashamed ought 
we to be of such feelings when we think of 
the uncomplaining submission of this igno- 


are Christians, shall not that same hope 
chase away our despondency, and nerve us 
to bear cheerfully those trials which are far 


And as to murmuring at 


rant slave sitting alone days and months by 
his wicket gate, deep in the earth’s bosom, 
and destined never again to see the light of 
the day. Let us see to it, rather that his 
example does not condemn usin the day 
of judgment, and that we be not compel- 
led to take our place far below him in the 
kingdom of heaven, if, indeed, we enter 
there. 

This scene, also, cannot but remind us of 
the amazing change which the morning 
hoped for by this old man will produce in 
his condition. It was something,| thought, 
to be lifted out of the deep dungeon where 
he sits, to the light of the day ; it would 
be far more to be restored to sight, when 
brought to the surface. Another priceless 
boon would be relief from the rule of sla- 
very ; although in the present case I had 
reason to think that rule of the gentlest 
kind. But still more glorious will be an 
dntroduction into the city of which the 
Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
light! Qh, asl looked at the old man iu 
his dungeon, and thought of all these chan- 
ges, and of his becoming a pure, spotless 
spirit inthe New Jerusalem, how insignifi- 
cant did the proudest earthly distinction ap- 
pear, and how did the title of Christian 
swalluw them all up, and that only seem of 


It was sung with aclear and pleasant 
voice, and I could see the shrivelled, sight- 
less eyeballs of the old man rolling in their 
sockets, as if his soul felt the inspiring sen- 
timents ; and really the exhibition was one 
of the most affecting that I have ever wit- 
messed. There he stood, an old man, 
whose earthly hopes, even at the hest, must 
be very faint ;—and he was a slave—aai! 
the was-blind—what could he hope for on 
earth? He was buried, too, a thousand 
feet beneath the solid rocks. “In the ex- 
pressive language of Jonah, ‘He had gone 
flown to the bottom of the mountains; the 

earth with her bars was about him forever.’ 
‘There, from month to month, he sat in to- 
tal darkness. O, how utterly cheetless his 
condition! ~ And yet that one bleesed hope 
of # resurrection morning was enough to 


any consequence !—J/ampshire Express. 


DI ee 


From the Louisville Examiner. 


The Sand-hillers, 


We findin the Winyau Intelligencer, 
published at Georgetown, South Carolina, 
the following notice :— 

“The poor laborers on Black river, and 
in that neighborhved, are in a state of star- 
vation, many of them being without corn 
or meal, and none of them having meat.— 
The oecasion calls for the aid of the char- 


itable, and efforts will be made to obtain 
relief for them.” 


Who are these ‘poor laborers ?”” 

There is a class of poor whites in the 
Carolinas, and most of the Southern States, 
peculiar in character, and unknown gener- 
ally tothe country. They are called sand- 


planters, in consequence, began to buy up 
the poor men’s land, and the poor men, in 
turn, becathe anxious to sell. And they 
did so. But where were they to go !—- 
South of Carolina was a wilderness; the 
good lauds on the water-courses, in the 
state, were in possession of rich planters. 
They had no alternative left,as they thought, 
but to herd together on the sand-hills, and 
there they and theirs still live. 

Their choice of place is significant 
enough of their feeling, and ofthe cause of 
their removal. They made their location 
in neighborhoods where neither lafge nor 
small planters could molest them. They 
got where they could live without being 
disturbed er worried by the coutinued sight 
of slaves. Now and then, you will find a 
few of the more debased sort gathered close 
by towns; but generally they are some 
ten, or fifteen, or twenty miles back. What 
the land would yield which they call their 
own—for often they “squat,” as the phrase 
is, on the state’s or others’ property—it is 
difficult to say. But the best of it, on the 


corn to the acre; the most of it uot five.— 


cotton for home use, and now and then a 
bag, or half a bag, for market. But things 
are where they are, because slavery, with 
its biting social ills, beat them away from 
the richer soil, and keeps them hopelessly 
down and debased on the barren lulls. 
What are their peculiarities of mind ? 
The fact that they left the neighborhood 
of large plantations, and sought a sort of 
wild-wood liberty, shows that they have 
some notions of personal freedom. They 
have. Butthey are very crude. It was 
their condition which induced us to think 
first on the subject of slavery, and we en- 
deavored, in conjunction with the lamented 
Grimke, to hit upon some plan by which we 
could improve this. We sought them out 
intheir hovel-homes. We endeavored to 
win their regard, and secure their confi- 
dence. We succeeded in this, but we fail- 
ed, wholly, in every effort to induce them 
to change their mode of life. The ruling 
idea uppermost in their minds seems to be 
hatred of labor, under the conviction that 
it degraded them, because it put them on 
an equality with the slaves. An anecdote 
will illustrate this feeling. 


One of their number had a fine, intelli- 
gent boy. He was one that would have 
attracted noticein any boyhood gathering. 
We proposed to the father that he should 
be educated. “Let him go with us to the 
town,” said we, *“tand we will send him to 
school, and see what can be done with him.” 
“And what then 1” asked he, eyeing us, as 
if suspicious that something wrong was to 
follow. Why,” we continued, “when he 
has been educated, we can send him to the 
carriage-maker, Mr. C., and let him learn 
a trade.” Never!” he quickly, almost 
fiercely, rejoined, with a harsh oath. «My 
son shall uever work by the side of your 
negroes, and Mr. ’s negroes, (cal- 
ling certain planters’ names whose slaves 
were being taught the trade,) and be or- 
dered about as he orders them about.”” He 
was fixed. No argument, entreaty, appeal 
to interest, could move him. The idea up- 
permost in his mind was the idea of his 
class—that labor was degrading; and he 
would rather his son should be free in the 
forest, if ignora..t, than debased in the city, 
though educated, by a menial task. 

What hope is there for them ? 

We see none. Nothing, certainly, but 
the removal of slavery can induce them to 
change their present condition. They will 
not labor in the field while they think it 
degrading ; nor become artisans or me- 


i chanics, while slaves are such. As for ed- 


ucating them, scattered as they areythe ef- 


fort seems almost hopeless! Up and down 
the river where these “‘poor laborers,” that 
the South Carolina paper talks of, live, and 
all around Georgetown, there are large 
rice and cotton estates. Many of the own- 
ers of them are very wealthy; a majority 
rich. Yetthere is no sort of connection, 
or sympathy, between these planters and 
the sand-hillers. ‘They are as far apart as 
two races well canbe. We speak now of 
social separation: for we are sure the mo- 
ment they beard the ‘*poor laborers” were 
starving, these planters did what was nec- 
essary, and more, to relieve their wants.— 
But, we fear, coming time will find them as 
they are now—alone, ignorant, degraded, 
the victims of a blighting curse ! 

The condition of these sand-hillers illus- 
trates the effect of slavery in its extreme, 
or when pushed to its farthest limit. Take 
one town, near the centre of South Caroli- 
na, and make a line for ten miles south of 
it along the river on one side, looking three 
miles back, and we question whether you 
will find over ten planters! They have 
each from one hundred totwo, three, four 
or five hundred slaves! Many of these 
slaves, too, are mechanics! Necessarily, 
therefore, the towns wane, the poorer clas- 
ses emigrate, as well as the young and en- 
terprising ; and the ignorant or sand-lill 
class escape to the barrens for freedom! 
according to their notion of it. 

So much for the**poor laborers” of Black 
river and its neighborhood! forthe unfor- 
tunate sand-hillers of the Carolinas ! 


The True Wife, 

The death of atrue wife is beautifully 
drawn in the annexed portrait by Chan- 
ning. ‘Her reserve and shrinking delica- 
cy threw aveil over her character. She 
was little known beyond her home; but 
there she silently spread around her that 
soft, pure light, the preciousness of which 
is never fully understood tillit is quenched, 
Her calm, gentle wisdom, her sweet humil- 
ity, her sympathy, which, though tender, 
was too serene to disturb her clear percep- 
tion, fitted her to act instinctively, and with- 
out the consciousness of either party, on 
his more sanguine, ardent mind. She was 
truly a spirit of good, diffusing a tranquili- 
zing influence mildly to be thought of, and 
therefore more sure. The blow which took 
her from him left a wound which time could 
not heal. Had his strength been continued 
so that he could have gone from the house 
of mourning to the haunts of poverty, he 
would have escaped fora good part of the 
day, the sense of his bereavement. But a 
few minutes’ walkin the street now sent 
him wearied home. There the hovering 
eye whith had so long brightened at his en- 


trance wasto shed his mild beam on him no 


more. There the voice that daily inquired 
into his labors, and like another conscience 
had whispered a sweet approval, was still. 
There the sympathy which had pressed 
with tender hand his aching head, and by 
its nursing care had postponed the hour of 
exhaustion and disease, had gone. He 
was not indeed left alone; for filial love 
and reverence spared no soothing of- 
fice ; but these, though felt and spoken of 
as most precious, could not take the place 
of what had been removed. This great 


average, would not return ten bushels of 


They grow sweet potatoes, melons, a little | 


loss produced no burst of grief. It was 


still, deep sorrow, the feeling of a mighty 


void, the last burden which the spirit can 
His attachment to life from this 
In seasons of 


cast off. 
moment sensibly declined. 
peculiar sensibility he wished to be gone. 
He kept near him the likeness of his depart- 
ed friend, and spoke to me more than once 
of the solace which he had foundinit. Re 
heard her voice from another world, and 
his anticipation of that world, always verv 
strong, became more vivid and touching.” 
The Devil in the Rum 

A man who was in the constant habit of 
going to aneighboring tavern inthe coun- 
try where he lived, two or three times a 
dzy, forhis glass of grog, happened one 
day atthe tavern justas a traveiling ven- 
triloquist entered the bar-room. The man 
called for his grog, when the ventriloquist 
threw his voice round the man’s feet, like 
the growling of an angry dog. The man 
stepped, and then again raised the tumbler 
to his mouth, which produced a_ sharper 
and louder growl from the dog. He stop- 
ped again—became frightened, and inquir- 
ed whatit could be? Whena voice from 
the glass of grog replied, “Il am rum, and 
rum isthe Devil!” The man dropped the 
glass and left the house in great terror, de- 
claring that he would never taste another 
drop of liquor while he lived. The ven- 
triloquist soon after left the house without 
explaining the cause to any one. All the 
people inthe bar-room were very much 
terrified. This occurred several years ago, 
and report says it has had avery happy ef- 
fect in the neighborhood where the circum- 
stance actually took piace. 


SAA enw 


“The Unkindest Cut of All” 


A jeweller in this city, who shall be 
nameless, was lately applied to by a ‘nice 
looking’ man to make a gold ring for him, 
having in it a blade very delicate and keen, 
concealed except on a harrow scrutiny, and 
opening with a spring. A bargain was 
made to finish it for thirty dollars. On the 
appointed day the purchaser paid the stip- 
ulated price, (which was fobbed very com- 
placently,) and with an air of high satisfac- 
tion put it on his finger. The jeweller, of 
course very innocently, asked what he wish- 
ed to do with such an article, to which he 
replied to “cut pockets open with.” Ah,” 
replied the jeweller, doubtless in amaze- 
ment, “show can you Go such things with 
such an instrument, and not be detected ?” 
The performer replied that his art consist- 
ed in diverting the attention of people from 


everything that looked like a design upon 


thetn—tbat he rubbed his forehead, adjust- 
ed his hat, &c., and that discovery came 
too late.” He then bade him good morn- 
ing and went his way. Shortly after the 
jeweller, as he walked round his counter, 
was accosted by his clerk—‘*Why ! what is 
the matter with your pantaluons? How 
came you to tear them so?” Nothing,” 
was the answer, “that [know of. Why ?” 
“Why, just look.” When lo! his pocket 
was found to have been cut by the “artist,” 
with his new instrument, and his pocket- 
book gone, with uot only the thirty dol- 
lars just paid, but four hundred besides.— 
Verdict of the public—“Served him right.” 
—Alb. Spec. 

Tue Sinner’s Heant Harvenine.—On 
a winter evening, when the frost is setting in 
with growing intensity, and when the sun is 
now far past the meridian, and gradually 
sinking in the western sky, there is a double 
reason why the ground grows every moment 
harder and more impenetrable to the plow. 
On the one hand, the frost of evening, with 
ever increasing intensity, is indurating the 
stiffening clods. On the other hand, the 
genial rays, which alone can soften them, 
are every moment withdrawing and losing 
their enlivening power. Take heed thatit 
be notso withyou. As long as you are un- 
converted, you are under a double process 
of hardening. The frosts of an eternal 
night are settling down upon your soul; 
and the Sun of Righteousness, with wester- 
ing wheel, is hastening to set upon you for 
evermore. Ifthen the plough of grace can- 
not force its wuy into your ice-bound heart 
to-day, what likelihood is there that it will 
enter to-morrow ?—Rev. R. M. McCheyne. 
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Too Many Srocxtnes !—Widow Quig- 
gles looked over her fence into Mr. Strug- 


gles’ yard, and discovered five pair of 


stockings hanging on the line. 

‘Du tell,’ says she,‘where on airth did 
that other pair of stockings cum from ? and 
I vow thur jest like the rest on’em. Thair 
aint but four in the family, no how, and 
where that ither odd tew cum frotm een’a- 
most puzzles me. I didn’t see no one go 
in, as I knows on—heow on airth could 
they git in “thout me seein’ on ’em? They 
couldn’t hev bought it, ’cause the whole lot 
on ’em is poor as pison, Got ’em gin tew 
"em, mabbe ; but that aint possible, nither, 
for they aint got no rich relations. Well, 
I du wish one of the gals ’ud cum eout, I'd 
ask her. 


’ 


robe.’ 


‘How so? Mrs. Quiggles,’ inquired Sal- | 


ly. 

‘Why, you hev gota addition of stock- 
ings on your line, dear, ansmerd Mrs. Q. 

‘Oh yes,’ says Sally, ‘1 have been knit- 
ting a pair for the parson, ma’am.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Q., turning away in 
high dudgeon, ‘the pesky, nasty, good-for- 
nuthin’ chip thinks to begin at the parson’s 
feet and knit upwards tu his affections, but 
[reckon Vil spile that; Pil gin him a hall 
suit of woolen to kiver his reverence. 1 
know’d them stockins had no good purpose 
—I know’d it "-—St. Louis Revéille. 


A Queer Sicn.—There isa sign ata 
house in the Diamond, bearing the follow- 
ing motto : 


“Ail and bier 
For sale here.”’ 


They ought to have a grave-yard be- 
side the concern, and an undertaker in the 
second story with an apothecary’s shop close 
at hand for the sake of symmetry.—Pilts- 
burg Com. 

The sign may be queer, but certainly it 
is not inappropriate. Ale and beer lead of- 
ten very promptly to ail and bier, and to all 
the other things enumerated in the para- 
graph above.— Prov. Jour. 

If the counsel be good, no matter who 
gave it. 


a. 


dverliscnients, 


Lorenzo Hamilton, 
No. 10 sTaTe st., 
Near Exchange Corner, 2 doors west of U. § Hotel, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


IN HATS, CAPS AND FURS, 
READY-MADE CLOTHING AND GENTLE- 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

H': stock consistsin part of Black Fur, White Fur, 

Blue Fur, Black Silk, Black and White Wool Leg- 
horn, Panama, and Palm Leaf HATS; Cloth, Fur, Fur 
Band, Glazed Silk, Glazed Cotton, Children’s and 
Youth’s CAPS, and many other kinds; Muffs, Buffale 
Robes, Otter Caps, Seal Caps, Musk Caps, and other 
FURS, in their season. 

Coats, Pantuloons, Vests, Overcoats, &c., of all kinds 
—_ qualities, warranted substantially made, and in good 
stvie. 

Scarfs—Fig'd Satin, Plain Black Satin, Black Bara- 
thea. New Styles added as manufactured. 

Glores-—Paris Kid Gloves, black, white and colored: 
English and French Silk Gloves, all eolors ; Merino. 
Thibet, Beauford and Cashmere ; Linen, Lisle Thread 
and Cotton Cashmere ; extra lined Buck and commop 
Cashmere. - 

Suspenders— Day's Shirred, in Silk and Cotton; Gum 
suspenders- of all descriptions; Net and silk suspend 
pags ae oe neice D h 

ustery.— Superior Domestic half Hose: superj 
Mermo half Hose ; Cot'on half Hose, of all oulihe, 

Under Clothing, of all descriptions. 

Handkerchiefs—Brocade silk, white, and white with 
colored border; Spitalfield do do do; Pongee do do 
do ;-China Cord, extra, dv do do; together with all 
ordinary kinds. ‘ 

Shirts—Linen shirts, very fine ; Cotton shirts, Linen 
Bosoms, extra; do do medium; do do cheap; Cotton 
shirts of all kinds. 

Bosoms—Linen Bosoms, stitched plaits ; do do No 
2, the best asually sold; do du No. 3, good; also, all 
the cheap kinds. 

Collars, all styles and qualities. 

Cravats—Fig’d satin. fig’d silk, black Gro de Graine, 
black Gro de Rhine, black English Barathea, bl’k Eng- 
lish serge, black Italian, all qualities; Muslin, Gingham, 
Madras, &c., for summer wear. 

Stocks—Faney and black Tab, fancy and black bow, 
Bomba zine black bow, Bombazine and satin plain stocks 

By eombining these three pranches, and making one 
unequalled Establishment, fur fitting gentlemen, and 
thus dividing necessary expenses between them, the 
proprie/or is enabled to offer Goods at prices which can- 
not fail to be satisfactory to the purchaser, and in each, 
chailenges comparison, either as to extent, variety or 
style of finish, with any other in the city. 

hose who purchase a complete outfit, can have goods 
at whole-ale prices. 

Hartford, May 14th, 1847. tf10 


The Psalmist. 
A New Collection of Hymns for the use of the Bap- 
tist Churches, by Baron Stow and S. F. Smith. 
D. R. WOODFORD & CO., 
Agent for this State, 
ly9 170 Main street. 


For svle by 


Monuments, 


AMES G. BATTERSON, m 

Hartford and Litehficid, Clete me 
announce to the citizens of Hartford, and the ublie 
generally, that he hasopened an establishment be 323 
Main street, (directly opposite Union Hotel ) where h 
will manufacture at the lowest possible prites, all hinds 
of MONUMENTS and GRAVE STORRS of the best 
a and Foreign onan | 

HURCH Tablets, CHIMNEY PiEcEs, Mant 
TRE Tasie, Pier, Bureat and Cotxter Tore ofEeee. 
tian, Italian, or any other kind of Foreign Marble which 
may be preferred, executed at short notice, and in a ¢u 
pervor style of workmanship. 
All persons in want of any kind of work in the Mar- 

ble line, are respectfully requested to call and examine 
his styles of workmanship before purchasing elsewhere. 


=> Monuments deli : : 
elkaan ents delivered a the city, free 


~ HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, — 


Office North side State House Square, betwee 
Hotel and Eagle Tavern. ne 


HIS Institution is the oldest of the kind in the Stat 

having been established niore chan 30 years. It S 
incorporated with a carital ot $150 000, which is invest- 
ed and secured in the best possible manner. It insure 
Public Buildings, Churches, Dwellings, Stores Mer. 
chandise, Furniture, Books, and personal Property en- 
erally, trom }oss or damage by Fire, on the most icon 
able and sausfactory terms 

The company will adjust and pay all its losses with 
liberality and promptitude, and thus endeavor to retain 
the confidence and patronage of the public. 

Persons wishing to insure theit property, who reside 
in any town to the United States, where this company 
has no Agent, may apply directly to the Secretary, and 
their proposals shall receive immediate attention. 

The following gentlemen are Direetors of the Com- 


pany. 

Eliphalet Terry, James Gondwin, 

S. H. Huntington, Charles Boswell, 

H Huntington, Henry Keney, 

Albert Day, Wm. T. Lee, 
Jonius S. Morean, f 
ELIPHALET TERRY, President, 

James G. Boutes, Secretary. 
Hartford, Jan. 1847. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NCORPORATED in 1819, for the purpose of insur- 
ing against loss and damage by Fire only; Capital 
$250,000, secured and vested in the best possible man- 
ner—ofler to take risks on terms as favorable as other 
Offices. The business of the Company is principally 
confined to risks in the country, and therefore so de. 
tached that its capital is not exposed to great losses by 
sweeping fires. ‘The Office of the Company is kept in 
their new Building, next west of ‘Treat’s Exchange 
Coffee House, State street, where constant attendance 
is given for the accommodation of the public. 
The Direciors of the Company are— 
Thomas K. Brace, Robert Buell, 
Samuel Tudor, Miles A. Tuttle, 
Joseph Pratt, Ezia White, Jr., 
James Thomas, John L. Boswell, 
Ward Woodbridge, Ebenezer Flower, 
Joseph Church, KE. A. Bulkeley, 
Silas B. Hamilton, Roland Mather, 
Frederick Tyler, Edwin G. Ripley. 
THOMAS K. BRACE, President. 
S.L Loomis, Secretary 
2 The Ama Company has Agents in most of the 
Towns in the State, with whom insurance can be ef- 
fected. 
Hartford, Jan. 1847. 
PROTECTION INSURANCE COMPANY—FIRE AND 
MARINE, 
hy $209,000. Otfice No. 8 Exchange Build- 
/ ings, North of the State Housg Hartford, will take 
Fire and Marine risks on terms as favorable as other 
Companies. Office open for the transaction of business 
at all times during the day and evening. 
The following gentlemen compose the Board of Di- 


rectors: 
Wm. A. Ward, 


Ah! there is Sally ; Sally dear, | 
I see you hev been a increasin’ your ward- | 


Daniel W. Clark, 
Win. W. Ellsworth, John Warburton, 
Charles H. Northain, Elisha Peck, 
Wm. Kellogg, Thomas Belknap, 
Lemuel Humphrey, A. G. Hazard, 
Benjamin W. Greene, FE. G. Howe, 
Willis Thrall, Ellery Hills. 

DANIEL W. CLARK, President. 
Wititam Conner, Secretary. 
Hartford, Jan. 1847. 


Farm for Sale. 
"THE FARM of the late ,Amon Stanley, of one nun 
dred and twenty acres situated in New Britain, 8 
miles from Hartford. Itisin eycellent condition, ard 
is suitably divided into meadow, pasture, ploughing ana 
woodland. It hasa good dwelling house, sufficiently 
large for two families, convenient outhouses, and a barn 
nearly new, admirably arranged, with extensive accom- 
modations for stock, hay and grain, Thisafturdsarare 
opportunity for any one wishing to buy a good farm.— 
Should it be tov large to meet the views of any one 
wishing to purchase, a portion of it could be reserved.— 
For further particulars enquire of Noah W. Stanley, 
near the premises, or of the subserber in the village of 
New Britain. 112 T. W. STANLEY. 


VALUABLE 
MELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Tue Barrisr Lisnany, a Republication of 
Standard Baptist Works. 3 vols. Sva. $3 40 
Memoir of Exper Jesse Mercer. By C. D. 
Mialiors ‘ ae aa ee 
Domestic SLaveRy CONSIDERED Aas A Scrir- 
TuRAL Ixsrrrerion: in a correspondence 
between the Rev. Richard Fuiler, of Beau- 
fort, 8. C., and the Rev. Francis Wayland, 
of Providence, R. 1. A standard Book of 
Reference. Isno., 254 pages. 50 


A Treasure or Trutru Upon Sevenry Sun- 

sects. By Rev. W. B. Collyer, D. D., F. 

A. S. Compiled by Rev. J. O. Choules, 38 
A Pore Renigion tue Worvp’s Onty Hore. 

By Rev. W. Cushman, Boston ; a work 

eldee interest . 1. - * © Ikmo. 31 
Memoir oF Evver Jesse Mercer. By C. D. 

ON ear a ee — 
Memoir anp Remains or Rev. WILLARD 

a sw et Oe ke ek ek 
Tue Jupson Orrerinc. By Rev. John Dow- 

i + es ee eo a | 
Tue Bisre Manuat anp Text Book. Com- 

prising Selections of Scripture, arranged for 

occasions of Private and Public Worship, 
together with Scripture Expressions of 

Prayer, from Matthew Henry, and a copi- 

ous classification of Scripture Text. Pre- 

senting a systematic view of the doctrines 

and duties of Revelation. By Rev. W. W. 

Everts, of New-York. 12mo. sheep, 1 00 

Morocco, 1 25 

Extra gilt. 3 00 
Tue Pasror’s Hanp Boox. Comprising selec- 
tions of Scripture, arranged for various 
occasions of official duty, Select Formulas 

for the Marriage Ceremony, etc., and Rules 

of Business for Churches, ecclesiastieal and 

other deliberative ass mblies. By Kev. W. 

W. Everts, New-York . . . Morocco. % 
Tue Barrist Cuurcn FRanspLaANreD from 

the Old World to the New, or the substance 

of Discourses delivered in celebration of the 

Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Fisst 

Baptist Church in Providence, November, 

1839. By Wilham Hague, 32mo. cloth. 50 
Tne Cuvrcnu or Curisr, the Home and Hope 

of the Free. By William R. Willams, 

D. D._ 12mo. pamphlet. (Postage 2} cts ) 123 
Gop’s Presence in His Sanctuary. By 

William R. Williams, D.D. . . . . . 

8vo. pamphlet. (Postage 2} cts.) [24 
AGoop Minister, or Jesus Curisr. By 
William R. Williams, D.D. . . . 
[12mo. pamphlet. (Postage 23 cts.) 12h 
Prosperity or A Cuurcu. By Daniel Sharp, 

D. 8vo. pamphlet. (Postage 2% cts.) 
Lea, orn tHe Barrism iN Joxpan. By 

a, rea a ewes, 
Sacrep Metopies, designed for Conferences, 

Concerts and Sabbath Schools. 32mo sheep 
American Baptisr 8. S. Hymn Boox, . . 
Harry TransrormaTion ; or, The History of 

a London Apprentice. An authentic narra- 

tive. ‘I shouid be glad if my notice of this 

little work—‘ The Happy Transformation’— 
should induce numbers of young men to 
purchase and read it”’—Rey. J. A. James’s 

** Young Man trom Home.” . . 18mo. 
Facts For Boys, seiected and arranged by 

Joseph Belcher, LD. v «- Sige aaak tad 
Facts ror Girts, selectea and arranged by 

Joseph Belcher, D.D . . Sie te 
Way For A CuILp To BE Savep. With cuts. 

[18no. eloth. 

Every Day Dury, Illustrated by Sketches 
of Childish Character, with cuts. .°. . 
[18mo. cloth. 

Sxetcu or My Frrenp’s Famity. By Mrs. 

Marshall. o 2 © « « « 2Smo. doth. 
Briossoms oF Curitpnoop.,. . USmo. cloth. 
House or THe Tuer. 18mo. cloth. 
Visir To Nanant. 18mo. cloth. 
(surnty TonGue. 18mo. cloth. 
My Srarion. “= 18mo cloth. 
Wonvers or THe Deve. . . Smo. cloth. | 
100 voLumes of new and excellent S. S. Books, just 

published. They are well bound, illustrated with 

fine cuts and engravings, and of correct sentiment, 
at prices from 8 cts to $1. 

&G- The above works are neatly and_ strongly 
bound, and handsomely printed; and, believing 
them to he of an excellent and stanaard character, 
the Publishers would respectfully call to them the 
attention of the religious cqmmunity. 

fg Pasrors, who wish to circulate books es 

i - e.*. aa oat 
thei: people of a beneficial tendency, wiil be allowe 
a discount from above prices, to remunerate thems 
selves for their expense and trouble. 


LEWIS COLBY & CO., Publishers 
122 Nassau-street, New-York, 
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Eljristian Secre 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING AT 
CORNER MAIN AND ASYLUM STR 


ar . 
Uerms. 
Subscribers in the city, furnished by 
at Two Dollars per annuin, 
Papers sept by nail at $2,00, payable 
with a discount of twelve and a halt 


ftgents becoming responsible for six or 

~ Advertisements will be inserted at th 
of advertising tn this city. 

All communications on subjects co} 


the paper should be addressed to BUR 
post paid, 


SR NI eT Ee 


hee tare eae E : 
The Two Races that Rule t] 

Our readers are doubtless w 
that from two races of men ha 
that portion of mankind who, at 
ent moment, hold in their poss 
knowledge, the power, and the d: 
we may so speak, of the work 
two races are the ‘Peutonic and tl 
ic. 4 The former, baving eccupi 
ny with men who possessed the 1 
gentler, as well as the moral el 
character in a higher degree thi 
sm any other nation, spread it 
Western Europe, absorbing the re 
Roman empire, and intermixin: 
Gauls of France, the inhabitants 


and, through our Anglo-Saxon br 
the Britons, the ancient inhabitan 
land. Possessing the highest e! 


human character, and appropria 
improvement all the treasures 
experience, Wisdom, and refine 
could be foundin Athens, or Jer 
Rome, they have subdued by the 
and elevated by their improvema 
ern Europe, the continent of A: 
thousand islands of the ocean, tl 
portion of Asia, and many party 
Their course has been one of gre: 


ment in physical power, in i 
and in the improvement of the b 
of human character, 

On thie hand, the SI: 


seems to possess less activity, bi 


other 


sing power or force of characte 
the most numerous race of Eur 
nations which compose it occup 
the Jargest portion of its territe 
whole of Asia to the fifiy-secon: 
latitude. ‘The Slavonic 
from the banks of the Qder,the 
of the Elbe, the borders of the 
ltaly, andthe shores of the At 
ward, to the Blac! 


tong 


k und Caspii 


even the Pacific ocean 3 from th 


gions of the Northern ocean 
casian mountains, end almost t: 
of the Mediterranean, The p 


the Slavonic race is now estima 
ly eighty millions, and the terri 
it occupies present facilities fog 
nite 
Western europe is even now ¢ 


increase in its uumbe 


stocked with inhabitants. Sus 
fact, it is apparent thatthe dest 
continent may ultimately fall tit 
of the 
stances attach amore than ord 


Slavonie nations. The 
est to whatever relates to their 
stitutions or intellectual devel 
We have spoken of them ra 
ly, in order to notice more par 
extraordinary intellectual mov: 
is now taking place among the 
posing the Slavonic race, and 
find 


journals that we have receive 


allusion made in some ol 


lowing extract will serve as au 
of it:— 

“There is now an extraordin: 
ual movement animating all th: 
longing to the Slavonic ra 
branch of human knowledge 
with more or less success, ace 
degree of civilization to which 
have respectively arrived, bu 
whieh particularly engages th¢ 
Slavonic writers is the improve 
National idioms, and the study 
tional history and antiquities. 
which relates to the past of ¢ 
historical documents, national 
erbs, &c., is carefully colleet 
lished, and all these remnants 
times are the objects of an ent 
eration, ‘This re-animation « 
al intellect amongst the Slave 
companied by 4 peculiar circ 
circumstance which may be 
the most serious cosequences 
this is, a tendency which is 
growing amongst all the SI: 
#0 Unite into one whole. Th 
generally known under the 
slavism, a name which alr 
much apprehension in Gern 
gings to produce a sensation j 

"The object of Panslavis 
reconciliation and approxima 
Slavonic nations, in order fj 
them inte one political body. 
scheme is ardently promoted 
writers of the differeut Sla 
although they greatly differ a 
in which it is tobe accom; 
party wishes for the estab! 
confederation, composed of 
i¢ Nations, each of them retai 
al independent organizatio 
party, and the most active of 


